


New fireproof refinery built in 1925 


NIAGARA BRAND 


Genuine double refined Saltpetre (nitrate 
of potash) and double refined Nitrate of 
Soda— “The old reliable way to cure 
meat right’”—both complying with the 
requirements of the B. A. I. , 


BATTELLE & RENWICK, INC. 


Established 1840 80 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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“BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 


i 


Most sanitary stuffer on the 
market. 





“BUFFALO” Meat Mixer 


Mixes meat most thoroughly 
in least time. 





“BUFFALO” Silent Cutter 





Produces the finest quality 
sausage meat. 


SCHONLAND Patented 
Casing Puller 


M 


Saves 50% to 65% in time and 
labor at the stuffing bench. 





“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying 
Silent Cutter 





Cuts and empties a bowl of 
meat in 4 minutes, 
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“BUFFALO” Meat Grinder 
Capacity UNLIMITED! 


OW fast can meat be fed into the hopper? That's 

how fast the “BUFFALO” Grinder will take 
chunks of it through the fine plate in one operation, 
without heating the meat or bearings—and without 
mashing. 


The “BUFFALO” will give this service as long as you 
require it—hour after hour! The heavy roller thrust 





















bearing, placed directly back of the feed screw, elim- 
inates friction. Drain flange between cylinder and 
pedestal prevents meat or juices working into the bear- 
ing or oil working into the cylinder. 

Silent Chain drive—absolutely noiseless. 


Write us for the names of some of the country’s most 
prominent sausage makers who’ve “tried ’em all” 
and who bought “BUFFALO” Grinders! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
der nA AR RR 


‘ BUFFALO' 


SILENT CUTTERS ~ GRINDERS ~ MIXERS ~ STUFFER: 
SCHONLAND CASING PULLER 
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Better Roadside Stands Boost Meat Consumption 


With Better Buildings and Methods 
_ Wayside Stands Can Be Made Outlets 
of Considerable Importance for Meats 


There are more than 25,000 
wayside refreshment stands in 
the United States. 

These offer a market of con- 
siderable proportions for the 
meat industry for “red hots,” 
ready-to-serve specialties, and 
_ meats suitable to be barba- 
cued. 

It is believed that, as a whole, 
these wayside stands are not liv- 
ing up to their possibilities for 
attracting trade and increasing 
turnover and profits. 

In too many cases they are far 
from attractive. Not only are the 
surroundings uninviting, but the 
foods are prepared in haphazard 
and careless manner and often 
exposed to dust, dirt and flies. 


Eat More If Attractive 
Many people pass them by, 


when under proper conditions . 


they might be tempted to patron- 
ize them. 

Those who believe the wayside 
stand should be made attractive 
are giving their money and ef- 
forts toward this end. 

Art and business have taken 
hold, and through cash prizes 
and educational work are trying 
make it easy for the stand 
Owner to build artistic, low-cost 
» and get rid of the 
that blot the roadside and 
“a = 
= utifying the wayside 
Mireshment stand has an im- 
Portance greater than merely 

g the eye. The wayside 





stand can be made a merchandis- 
ing outlet of considerable im- 
portance, and can, if it chooses, 
stand on its own feet and carry 
on a successful business. 

Of more immediate interest to 
the meat industry, all of this 
means that the wayside refresh- 
ment stand can become an outlet 
for greater quantities of meat 
products. 


Making It Worth While 


Announcement was made recently of 
the third wayside refreshment stand 
competition. 

This movement was initiated by Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., through the 
Art Center of New York and the 
American Civic Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and its largest financial 
support has come from the Adolf 
Gobel Co., New York. 

The object of the competition is, in 

















PRIZE WINNING PLAN FOR STAND. 


In the second roadside stand competi- 
tion, prizes were given for architectural 
drawings of ideal types of stands. The 
first prize of $500 went to William E. 
Frenaye, New York City. The floor plan 


of his design is reproduced herewith. 


general, to improve the appearance of 
wayside refreshment stands. 

Prizes were given for photographs 
of existing stands, for the purpose of 
studying existing conditions; prizes 
were awarded for architectural draw- 
ings of ideal stands, in order that more 
suitable ideas of stands could be com- 
piled; prizes are to be given for the im- 
provement of those stands already in 
existence, and additional prizes will be 
awarded for a number of stands that 
are built from the prize winning ar- 
chitectural designs. 

For Better Business. 

In addition, it is the idea to work 
out plans whereby the prospective 
stand owner, through the co-operation 
of the sponsors of the campaign, may 
build artistic, low-cost stands that will 
not only be an addition to, rather than 
blots upon the roadsides, but which will 
be distinctly profitable commercial ven- 
tures for their owners. 

Mrs. Rockefeller’s contribution to 
the campaign was $7,500. With an ad- 
ditional contribution of $10,000 from 
the Adolf Gobel Co., through president 
Frank M. Firor, the campaign has 
been extended to a series of four com- 
petitions. 


First Two Contests Finished. 


The first contest for photographs of 
existing stands has been concluded. 
Through it the judges learned that 
there were some 25,000 roadside stands 
in the United States, and that less than 
one-third of them measured up to the 
standards of beauty, practicability, 
sanitation and good taste set by the 
judges. 
In this competition prizes of $1,000 
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were awarded. The first prize of $300 
went to Miss Norma B. Bamman, 
Plainfield, N. J., for her stand, 
“Pinkie’s Pantry.” In awarding the 
first prize to Miss Bamman the judges 
remarked that the stand was outstand- 
ing for its fine simplicity. 

The second competition, which was 
for architectural drawings of ideal 
types, has also been concluded. There 
were 600 entries, and 10 prizes amount- 
ing to $3,000 were awarded, five for 
stands with gasoline pumps and five 
for stands without pumps. 

The first prize of $500 went to Henry 
Ives Cobb, Jr., New York City, for his 
design with gas station. William E. 
Frenays, Jr.. New York City, won a 
similar amount for his design without 
gas pump. 

Improvement of Exteriors Encouraged. 

The third competition, just an- 
nounced, which is to be in the nature 
of a “clean-up” campaign is aimed 
particularly at the exterior of stands 
and their premises. 

One of the reasons why most stands 
are ugly, according to the sponsors 
of the campaign for the improvement 
of roadside stands, is the lack of flow- 
ers, trees and shrubbery and the 
abundance and trashiness of the ad- 
vertising matter. 

In this third competition sixteen 
cash prizes amounting to $1,000 are to 
be awarded for photographs showing 
the most orderly arrangement of re- 
freshment stands and their surround- 
ings. 

In conjunction with this third con- 
test prizes of $100 each will be 
awarded for the first fiifteen stands to 
be built from the prize-winning de- 
signs of the second competition. 

To Keep It Going. 


The fourth competition will offer an- 
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FRANK M. FIROR. 


President, Adolf Gobel, Inc., which made 
competition possible by $10,000 donation 
for prizes. 


nual prizes extending over a term of 
years to insure the good appearance 
and upkeep of those stands which have 
been built as a result of the second 
and third competitions. 
——4— — 
SHEEP AND LAMB SITUATION. 


An increase of approximately 800,000 
head of lambs and sheep, both native 
and western, will be marketed either 
for slaughter or to feedlots from 
August to November, according to the 
midsummer outlook report for sheep 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This increase will be reflected in the 
federally inspected slaughter of sheep 
and lambs during the 9 months from 
August, 1928, to April, 1929. The 














PRIZE WINNER IN FIRST ROADSIDE STAND COMPETITION. 
In the initial competition for the improvement of wayside refreshment stands 


prizes were given for photographs of existing stands. 
prize of $300. It is owned and operated by Miss Norma M. Bamman, 


the first 
Plainfield, N. J. 


The stand shown above won 
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distribution of this surplus during thes 
9 months will depend upon the Propor. 
tion of the Western supply that a0 
directly to slaughter in the next three 
months. 

It is anticipated that a good 
lambs will be fed, in view of the favor. 
able prospect for a large feed grain 
crop. On the other hand there has been 
a keen demand for ewe lambs or West. 
ern breeding flocks, and it is Probable 
that few of desirable type will be 
slaughtered during the fall and winte, 

A marked increase in sheep prodye. 
tion during the last six years is 
averaging about 1,500,000 head per 
year. Slaughter in the last five yeay 
has increased on an average of only 
about 400,000 per year. This inereage 
in slaughter has been largely offset by 
the upward trend in the consumer de. 
mand for lamb, with the result that 
prices have been comparatively steady ‘ 
for several years. 

When this tendency to flock increase 
ceases, the department says, it is to be 
expected that the yearly increase ip 
flock numbers will go to increase sup. 
plies of sheep and lambs for slaughter, 

a 
CITY MEAT INSPECTION. 


A bureau of meat inspection has been 
established in Baltimore, Md., as a diyi- 
sion of the health department. The 
new ordinance provides for the employ- 
ment of five additional veterinarians 
and five meat inspectors, making a 
total of eight each. 

It is thought that instead of the 
many changes believed by the meat 
packers to be necessary, the measure 
which was finally accepted merely 
amends the old law to create a separate 
bureau for meat inspection in charge 
of a licensed veterinarian. The direc 
tion of the new bureau will remain 
under Dr. J. H. Shrader. 

The only other change made by the 
new law gives the commissioner of 


health authority to inspect meat estab- 
lishments which are also supervised by 
the federal government, but it does not 
make it mandatory upon the local it 
spectors to visit these plants. : 

A section of the present act provides 
that if any part of the ordinance 
be declared invalid, the old law shall 
again become effective. 

———_e—_——_ 


LATVIA LARD REGULATION. 


A Latvian regulation, effective Jaly 
3, 1928, provides that the certificates 
of origin issued by the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture accom! 
shipments of fatbacks and lard pie 
pared under government inspection, and 
made up on special numbered form 
provided with \the seal of the depart- 
ment and facsimile of signature, shall 
be recognized as sufficient and by 
the customs authorities of La’ 
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Beef Carcass Splitting is Simplified 


New Device Does Away with Hardest 
Work on Killing Floor and Reduces 
and Need for Skilled Labor 


Cost 


The hardest and most unsatis- 
factory work on the beef killing 
floor has been the rump sawing 
and carcass splitting by hand. 

Labor for this purpose was 
hard to get, expensive and hard 
to hold. The turn-over was fre- 
quent and the killing foreman 
never knew when a man would 
fail to show up. 

Development of a mechanical 
device for rump sawing solved 
part of the difficulty. Now the 
same idea has been applied to 
splitting the beef carcass all the 
way down, and the application is 
in practical use in more than one 
beef plant. 

Splitting beef carcasses by mechan- 
ical means has been practiced in South 
America, Australia and England for 
some time. Among the devices de- 
veloped for this purpose and in use in 
those countries is a power-operated 
circular saw. This splitter does the 
work quickly and easily, but has the 
objection that it produces an excessive 
amount of bone dust. 


Older Method Causes Waste. 


This waste is made necessary because 
of mechanical requirements in the de- 
vice. A-circular saw revolving at high 
speed must necessarily be made thick 
and heavy to withstand the stresses 
and strains to which it is subjected. 
This fact alone, it would seem, would 
prevent its general adoption in the 
United States, where more attention is 
paid to preventing waste. 

Also, custom in the United States 
decreed that dressed beef carcasses 
shall be cleaver-split. However, there 
are many advantages to mechanical 
splitting that the practical operating 
man must recognize. Aside from the 
somewhat better appearance of a car- 
cass split with a cleaver, there is not 
much to be said for cleaver splitting. 
Qn the other hand, in using mechan- 
ial means the work can be done 
quicker, labor is saved and there is an 
absence of ragged chines and broken 
backs. 


Foreseeing the trend in this direction, 
and the need for reducing labor in beef 
tatcass splitting, there has been. de- 
Yeloped and placed on the market re- 
tently an electrically-operated ' beef 
splitting saw that is already being used 


in some plants, particularly for split- 
ting cutter cattle and other hard-boned 


animals. A description of this machine 
and its application is given here. 


A Beef Carcass Splitter 


Splitting beef carcasses by hand with 
a cleaver requires considerable skill 
and experience, to prevent excessive 
splintering and breakage of bones and 
damage to the carcass. Men who are 
good carcass splitters are difficult to 
obtain, and it is more difficult to keep 
them on the job, due to the laborious 
effort required. 

A mechanical device, therefore, that 
would eliminate hand labor on this 
work would be welcomed by packing- 
house operators. Not only would the 
labor turnover be less and labor costs 








be reduced, but the chances of injury 
and damage to carcasses would be les- 
sened greatly. 

There has been in use in the meat 
packing plant for some time an electric 
rump bone saw. Through its use pack- 
ers are able to make a worth-while 
saving in labor in their beef depart- 
ments, and to secure more accurate and 
more satisfactory work than with hand 
methods. 

This saw was designed and has power 
sufficient to split the tail, rump and 
fin bones in the upper part of the loin, 
and is used only for cutting these bones. 
It has a capacity of 110 carcasses an 
hour. 

Advance on Rump Bone Saw. 

Forseeing the need for a saw of a 
size large enough and with power suffi- 


The splitter is similar in design and construction to the 
rump bone saw, but is heavier and has power sufficient to split 
the entire carcass. 
casses an hour. 


One man using this tool can split 60 car- 
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cient to split the entire carcass, and the 
advantage to be gained by using a 
mechanical device rather than hand 
labor on this work, the designers of the 
rump bone saw have recently adapted 
the device to do carcass splitting. 

The new machine is similar in design 
and construction to the rump bone saw, 
and operates in the same manner, but 
is of larger dimensions and has greater 
power. 

The new saw is operated at high 
speed by electric power, and is equipped 
with a counterbalance which permits it 
to be operated with accuracy and little 
effort by the operator. These features 
of the operation of the saw are par- 
ticularly valuable when the tool is being 
guided through the fine vertebra bones 
in the loin, rib and chuck. 

Under test it was found that, using 
this new tool, one operator can split 60 
carcasses an hour, starting at the tail 
bone and splitting through the loin, rib, 
chuck and neck. Comparing this out- 
put with that of a workman using a 
cleaver, it will be seen that a worth- 
while labor saving is possible. 

There is another advantage. This is 
that the tool can be used by anyone. 
The packer is thus relieved of the 
annoyance of keeping men on the job 
and the loss and damage to carcasses 
that results when thoroughly experi- 
enced men for hand splitting are not 
to be had. 

Valuable on Hard-Boned Cattle. 

The new carcass splitter is in use in 
one of the largest packing plants in 
the United States, where it is being 
used principally on cutter cattle. It 
has been found particularly useful for 
splitting this grade of beef, to insure 
the outturn of beef cuts carrying a 
smoothly split bone. 

The new splitter is also being used 


successfully to split canner and other- 


hard-boned cattle, which are difficult 
to split by hand on account of the tend- 
ency of the hard bones in the vertebra 
to splinter under the impact of the 
splitting cleaver. 

The new tool, it is claimed, will do 
all the rump bone saw does, and more. 
But packers who are now using the 
latter device need not discard it in the 
event that one or more of the larger 
splitting saws are purchased. The 
rump bone saws can be used as form- 
erly, and the splitting saw used to re- 
place the hand labor formerly used to 
complete the splitting where the rump 
bone saw left off. 

This new carcass splitter has been 
developed by Best & Donovan, Chicago. 

—- 


Do you know how to build your hide 


“Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 
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Packers’ Convention 
Calendar 


Fri. and Sat., Oct. 19 and 20. 
Sectional Meetings at Atlantic 
City. 
Mon. and Tues., Oct. 22 and 23. 
General Convention Sessions at 
Atlantie City. 
Wednesday, Oct. 24. 


Conference of Major Industries at 
Columbia University, New York 
City, under the joint auspices of the 
University and the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, with the 
cooperation of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York 
and the Merchants’ Association of 
New York. ‘ 

Wednesday Night, Oct. 24. 

Dinner to American Industrial 
Pioneers, at New York City, to 
which will be invited the entire 
faculty of Columbia University, the 
entire membership of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 
York and of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, in addition to 
the membership of the Institute. 


Watch this place for further details. 


























MAY MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


The apparent consumption of fed- 
erally inspected meats during May, 
1928, with comparisons, is reported by 
the U. S. Department of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 

BEEF AND VEAL. 


Consumption: Pounds. 


SE reer 435,000,000 

pO NE |. SRS rere 375,000,000 
Per Capita Consumption: 

UM CESS 6s 4 bsaiy'A,0 ele w Sb ap 3.6 

BOT SUED <5 6 oo es 23 Sree Wew creas 3.1 

PORK AND LARD. 

Consumption: Pounds. 

OS Fe Se ee a 617,000,000 

pS Bi -” ee  e ae 528,000,000 
Per Capita Consumption: 

TS eige |”. AR RIRE RRS ERES. SS ar 5.1 

PN UD 505 sais ewasieatccsee ees 4.4 

LAMB AND MUTTON. 

Consumption: Pounds. 

Bs ROE oc <0 on cake cum 40,000,000 

PATIL, (FORO. -bs0.c's so bows eas 38,000,000 
Per sag Consumption: 

MU BD ks 3. So 5K 0's 5s 9.00 8S 33 

April, 1998 bikigas basen bss ea tes 32 


Per capita consumption of all meats 
during May, 1928, was 9.1 lbs. As 
compared with May, 1927, per capita 
consumption of beef during May, 1928, 
was .3 Ib. less; pork and lard, the same; 
lamb and mutton, .01 Ib. more. 


rr \ o 
MODERN RENDERING PLANT. 


The California Rendering Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif., has moved into its 
model new plant on Bandini Blvd. The 
plant occupies an acre of level ground, 
the main building being 70 feet wide 
and 200 feet long. The boilers and 
machine shop are housed in a building 
30 by 40 feet, which is separated from 
the main building by a driveway. 

The buildings are of steel and corru- 
gated iron construction, with full con- 
crete floors and are fireproof through- 
out. Although of one-story construction, 








by 
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the buildings were made the equi 
lent in height of two-story buildings. 
give unusual overhead space. The win. 
dows are so designed as to supply ay 
abundance of light. 

The high ceilings permitted the jp. 
stallation of a suction fan system, 
which helps to eliminate odors, Mg. 
chinery and equipment are so arranged 
as to handle raw material on conveyors 
from the time it is unloaded from the 
trucks until it emerges as tallow ang 
meat scrap. 

A one-story stucco building honges 
the office and the chemical laboratory, 
A similar stucco building contains the 
locker rooms and shower baths for the 
employees, also the offices of the plant 
superintendent and the route superin. 
tendent and the plant storeroom, 

Ample parking space under cover 
is provided for the trucks and the rear 
of the offices has been landscaped and 
planted with flowers, shrubs and grass, - 
Back of the plant buildings are corrals 
for live animals. The entire premises 
are protected by a high steel wire 
fence. 

Since the founding of the business in 
1922, the California Rendering Com- 
pany has enjoyed constant expansion, 
Its new plant is about four times larger 
than the old plant on East 25th street 
and is believed to be one of the most 
modern rendering plants on the Pacific 
Coast. With their increased capacity, 
the company expects to be in position 
to give exceptional service to the retail 
meat dealers of Los Angeles and the 
surrounding country in the collection of 
shop fats and bones. 

The officers of the company are 
Howard Caspary, president, and Thomas 
N. Conway, secretary. 


Stasninillberectne 
MUST MARK HOGS FOR PREMIUM. 

Nearly 14,000 tattooed hogs were 
received at the Omaha market during 
July, on which a premium of $3,995.26 
was paid. This amounts to approxi 
mately $17.00 per car. It is said thata 
good many hogs were marketed from 
accredited areas, but were not tattooed 
as required, hence no premium was paid 
on these hogs. 

To be eligible to the premium the 
hogs must not only be tattooed, but 


must be accompanied by a certificate 
showing that they come from an a@& 
credited area. The full market price 
and premium is paid on such hogs te 
gardless of the results of the post- 
paca inspection. 


fe 
HOGS FOR CORN IN ECUADOR. 
More hog production is to be en 
couraged in Ecuador, as that countrys 
growing more corn than the domestit 
market can absorb. This country ml 
ports large quantities of lard, ' 
amount for the year ended April é 
1928, totalling\4,432,000 Ibs. Not omy” 
the production of better pork, but mor 
lard is ot be encouraged. 
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Who Says the Western Farmer Is Dead Broke? 
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Packer Who Is One of His Customers 
Says This Is Political Propaganda 
and Quotes the Figures to Prove It 


Meat packing is closely allied 
with agriculture. It is to the 
farmer and ranchman that the 

ker must look for every bit of 
his raw material. 

When agriculture is prosperous 
the packing industry is usually in 
good condition. When things are 
not going well with the farm 
population, the packer is likely to 
fnd himself in an adverse posi- 
tion also. 

All industry is dependent to a 
greater or less extent on agricul- 
ture, and is more or less affected 
by the condition of agriculture. 
Approximately 40 per cent of the 
public buying power is found in 


‘the rural sections of the country. 


Perhaps industry has been 
brought to a greater realization 
of its close relation to agriculture 
by the agitation resulting from 
the so-called “farm relief” meas- 
ures which have been before 
Congress for the past two years. 

At least it brought a realiza- 
tion that such legislation would 
have an intimate influence on in- 
dustry, as well as on agriculture. 

A Political Foot Ball 

The “farm problem” has fur- 
nished ammunition for some poli- 
ticians. Especially the problem 
of “relief”’ for the Corn Belt. 

In their zeal to promote their 
own cause this “problem” has 
been magnified until people in 
some parts of the United States, 
and in many parts of the world, 
have believed the great Corn Belt 
to be in a state near collapse. 


As a matter of fact—with a 


, few exceptions of the kind that 


‘il ocenr in any industry at anv 
time—American agriculture, and 
the Corn Belt in particular, is in 
amost satisfactory situation. Im- 
provement has been steady since 
the recovery from post-war de- 
flation began. 

This does not mean that there 
are not adverse conditions here 
and there, and that such condi- 
tions may not have a serious ef- 
fect on agriculture in future. 

It does not mean that during 

time of prosperity efforts 
should not be made to put agri- 





culture on a sound business basis, 
so that it will be in position to 
weather the economic storms that 
are bound to come from time to 
time in the future. 


In view of the meat packer’s close 
association with agriculture, he will find 
much of interest in a statement of. one 
of the leaders of his industry on the 
present position of Corn Belt agriculture. 


This statement was made by F. Edson 
White, president of Armour and Company, 
before a group of business men and live- 
stock producers assembled in Omaha re- 
cently on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 


The full text of Mr. White’s statement 
regarding agriculture follows. 


A Packer on Agriculture 
By F. Edson White. 


This is a meeting of men interested 
in public affairs. Therefore, I shall 
make bold to speak freely on a sub- 
ject which is hard to touch without 
getting burned and which, I am well 
aware, is as likely to bring brickbats 
as bouquets in my direction. 

As a Middle Westerner by birth, a 
Middle Westerner by preference, and 
inseparably. linked with the agricul- 
ture of the Middle West, I want to 
register as emphatically as I can my 
protest against misrepresentation of 
the Middle West by political leaders 
who claim to speak of it. 

It ‘is high time that we who are 





F. EDSON WHITE. 


‘ 


gathered here, and the others of the 
Middle West who are less interested 
in political expediencies than they are 
in the fundamentals of life, should tell 
the world in a mighty voice that the 
Middle West is not broke; that the Mid- 
dle West is in no danger of going 
broke; that it is full of busy, prosper- 
ous, happy people; that its fields and 
its industries give good returns for 
efficient labors, and that our equality 
with the rest of the world is not 
founded on or dependent on any politi- 
cal party’s platform. 


Prosperity of the West. 

In contrast to the alleged ills plas- 
tered on us by politicians who are either 
misguided or unaware of the truth, let 
me recite a few of the many évidences 
that the Middle West is the best place 
in the whole world in which to,earn a 
good living by honest effort and to en- 
joy the comforts of prosperity. 

The average farm income in the 
United States is $2,350 a year. The 
average in the Middle West is well over 
$3,000. 

In Nebraska it is $4,010. South Da- 
kota averages $3,356, Iowa has $4,180, 
and Kansas has $3,020. 

With but two or three exceptions, 
every state in this great Middle West- 
ern empire shows farm incomes above 
the average for the rest of the United 
States. 

The ten states, including Nebraska, 
the two Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and 
Kansas, have 27 per cent of the total 
farms in the United States, and they 
represent 49 per cent of the farm prop- 
erty values of our whole country. The 
farms in these ten states have on them 
from a value standpoint 43 per cent of 
the farm buildings, 44 per cent of the 
farm implements, 39 per cent of the 
farm-owned passenger cars, 29 per cent 
of the farm-owned electric light plants, 
28 per cent of the farm-owned motor 
trucks, 49 per cent of the farm-owned 
radio sets, 46 per cent of the farm- 
owned gasoline engines, and 51 per cent 
of the farm-owned tractors. 


Not Then, But NOW. 

If the politicians do not blind their 
eyes entirely to these facts, they will 
probably attempt to camouflage them 
by saying “Yes, the Middle Western 
farmers were prosperous enough at one 





time to obtain this large proportion of 
the nation’s wealth, but now things are 
different. Now they are broke, and we 
must have laws to give them equality.” 

If they say this, they are still mis- 
representing conditions in the Middle 
West. If they believe what they say, 
it must be they are thinking in terms 
of six or eight years ago when farmers 
and business men and bankers all over 
the country and all over the world were 
struggling with the after-effects of the 
biggest, most expensive war the world 
ever saw. 

I know how hard the farmers were 
hit by the post-war deflation, because 
I owned a farm then. I also know how 
hard businesses of all kinds were hit. 
Armour and Company, for example, lost 
$75,000,000 in that post-war deflation 
period, but we have won our way back 
to firm ground and so have the farmers. 

The post-war deflation is past us— 
prosperity is before us. Let me read 
to you from a bulletin on farm condi- 
tions, issued by the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association for the month of 
January, 1928. These agricultural pub- 
lishers assert: 


High Buying Power of Farmer. 


“The buying power of the farm out- 
put in 1927 undoubtedly was the high- 
est since 1919. The gross value of farm 
products probably was the greatest 
since that year, while prices of in- 
dustrial products were lowest. 

“That the improved position of agri- 
culture in 1927 was well distributed was 
indicated by the fact that the values of 
nineteen different crops, based on De- 
cember 1 farm prices, were higher than 
in 1926, whereas only six were lower.” 

The bulletin states further that corn 
led all the rest in the gain for 1927 over 
1926, and when corn is valuable the 
Middle West is prosperous. 

The farmer’s dollar, based on pre- 
war values, was worth 87c in 1927, as 
compared to 85 or even less in 1926. 
The dairy farmer’s dollar, on this same 
basis, was worth 97c last year—and the 
Middle West is the home of the dairy 
farmer. 

In twenty-seven states 227,500 farms 
used electric service, whereas back in 
1923 only 122,000 farms in these same 
states had electric service. The bulle- 
tin imparts the information that if the 
increase in the electrification of farm 
continues at the same rate until 1932, 
a million farms would be electrified, 
and in ten years from now three million 
would have the benefits of electricity. 

Farmers Buying This Year. 

Figures compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the Seventh District, 
which includes five Middle Western 
states, showed farmers have been able 
thus far this year to make purchases 
of agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment greatly in excess of 1927. Sales 
in April, 1928, on light machinery and 
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Agricultural Problems 


Perhaps the basic problem of ag- 
riculture today is one of marketing 
or distribution, just as distribution 
furnishes some of industry’s great- 
est problems. 6 


Production in agriculture has 
been speeded up enormously. Much 
of this production takes place 


within a relatively short period. 

The problem of agriculture is to 
avoid throwing all of this product 
on the market at one time, result- 
ing in price depression and in the 
handling of product through many 
hands before it reaches the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Agriculture needs to understand 
its marketing problems better. 
Until it does the millions of oper- 
ators in agriculture will find little 
interest in working with each other. 

When they do get together and 
each man is willing to have his 
prob: handled as a part of the 
whole scheme, problems will be 
fewer and their solution easier. 























equipment were up 29.6 per cent over 
April of a year ago, while the sales 
of heavy equipment were up 13.7 per 
cent. 

The department store trade in these 
same five states during the first four 
months of 1928 showed an increase of 
3.2 per cent over the trade in the same 
stores in 1927, and department stores in 
farm states obtain a very considerable 
share of their patronage from the farm- 
ers, and could not show an increase in 
business if the farmers were not buy- 
ing. 

Probably the best barometer of agri- 
cultural conditions is our banks. The 
state superintendent of banking in 
Iowa, L. A. Andrew, says: “The bank- 
ing situation in Iowa has been so in- 
volved with the, agricultural situation 
that in a large measure these two prob- 
lems must be considered together.” 


What the Banks Show. 


I think that is true as applied to any 
state. Banking conditions are bad when 
agriculture is on the downgrade, and 
banking conditions improve when agri- 
culture is on the upgrade. ‘Three years 
ago Nebraska and five other states 
closely adjoining saw the failure of 240 
banks. Two years ago 387 failed, but 
last year the total was cut to 198. Mon- 
tana reports that in 1927 only one bank 
failed. 

I do not imply that the failure of 
198 banks in 1927 is indicative of pros- 
perity, but in comparison to the failures 
in the preceding two’years and in com- 
parison to the normal number of fail- 
ures—for some banks are failing some- 
where all of the time, just as some 
businesses are failing somewhere all of 
the time—in comparison to the normal 
number of failures and in comparison 
to the failures during 1925 and 1926, 
the 1927 figures are encouraging. 

Even more encouraging figures are 
supplied by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the Seventh District. The states in 
its district are preeminently agricultu- 
ral, and it is indicative in part at least 
of agricultural conditions when the 
figures show that more people are sav- 
ing money now than were saving money 
a@ year ago. 

The figures for May 1, 1928, as com- 
pared to May 1, 1927, show a gain in 
the total number of accounts in the 
Seventh Reserve District of 1.1 per 
cent, and a total gain in the deposits 
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of 4.2 per cent. Illinois was an 
tion to the rule and showed slight 
creases both in number of accounts 
amount of deposits. : 
Indiana and Iowa showed slight de — 
creases in the number of accounts, byt 
all of the other states in the dj 
showed increased totals, which 
that people were saving more than 
had previously saved. Montana, whj 
is in another district, reports that on 
January 1 the per capita de 
amounted to $313 as compared to $279 
the previous year. 


Crop Values Were Greater. 
The reason for better banking eon. 
ditions and increased savings deposits 

undoubtedly lies in the increase in 
values in the Middle Western states, 
The United States Department of Agri. 
culture supplies figures which show that 
the ten nearby states in which most of 
us are interested produced in 1927 crops 
worth $3,260,681,000, which is more 
than a third of the nation’s total, and 

which is greatly in excess of the 





values of any year prior to our entry 


into the world war, and higher than 
four out of the last six years. 

Our Middle West is not broke, and 
our Middle Western people are not cry. 
ing for help in the manner intimated 
by the politicians. 

Listen to what the governors of some 
of our. Middle Western states say in 
the June 2 issue of Commercial West: 


What the Governors Say. 

Governor John Hammill, of Iowa, 
says: “There are no impoverished sec 
tions within the borders of Iowa. It is 
no mean expression in common phrase. 
ology that ascribes to the Hawkeye 
state the distinction of raising mom 
corn and hogs than any other similar 
area in the world, which has enabled 
her people to build modern homes in 
rural communities, as well as in the 
towns and cities, to erect beautiful 
churches with well equipped apartments 
for religious instruction, to establish 
and support schools and institutions of 
higher learning to best meet the needs 
of all, and to provide splendid insti 
tutions for the care of the unforti 
nate.” 

Governor A. C. Sorlie, of North Da 
kota, says: “Our land is selling at very 
reasonable prices and makes a de 
able investment for anyone. We have 
room for more people in North Dakota, 
but what we want is ‘honest to good- 
ness’ farmers. They can be assured of 
a good living if they will apply them 
selves to the things we have to 
with. North Dakota affords the best 
in educational facilities. Every com 


munity in the state has good churches — 


and fine homes.” 

Governor W. J. Bulow, of South Da 
kota, says: “We are largely an 
cultural state. Our opportunities @ 
achievements of agriculture are just in 
the beginning. Our greatest 
income returns are realized from om 
production of beef, pork, dairy 
poultry products. During last yeat 
there were many instances where wf 
value of the crop produced exceeded the 
purchase price of the land upon whieh 
the same was produced.” 

Governor Theodore 
Minnesota, says: “The dairy cows @ 
Minnesota produced as much 


16 months as all the iron mines mt . 
United States did in 1923, which was?” 


¥ 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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Is Your Paper Late? 


Tae NATIONAL ProvIsiONER is put ‘on 
mail trains in Chicago every Saturday 
before 11 a. m. It should reach you 
promptly. 

If there is any delay, please save the 
wrapper, mark on it the hour of delivery 
to you by the carrier, and send it to Tux 
NationaL Provisioner, Old Colony Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill, 

This will aid us in obtaining proper 
service for you from the Post Office. 


— 


Why Not Do Likewise? 


Resolutions adopted at the trade 
practice conference of the cottonseed 
oil industry, held recently at Memphis, 
Tenn., are of much significance to the 
meat packing industry. 

Packers have felt that it would be 
tegarded as a legal violation if they 
got together and agreed on trade prac- 
tices. 

This is a mistake. Other industries 
have been forced to do it, and so will 
Meat packing. 

It is done under the supervision and 
with the advice and consent of the gov- 
etiment body having control over busi- 
Ness, 


That organization, the Federal Trade 
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Commission, has adopted a policy of 
constructive business 
which replaces the old destructive 
policy prevailing in the early years of 
its activity. 


assistance to 


Every packer should inform himself 
of what other industries have done. 
Then he should look about him, and 
see how much he can contribute to- 
ward putting his industry on a basis 
that will effectually meet changing 
economic conditions. 

——e—_— 


Depreciation or Worse? 

It is well known that there is a great 
deal of obsolete equipment in industry. 
It is equally well known—by those who 
have given some study to the situation 
—that obsolete equipment is a liability, 
and that those attempting to operate 
with it cannot compete on the same cost 
basis with those having up-to-date 
equipment. 

The Department of Commerce is 
about to undertake a study of indus- 
trial equipment. This study is to deter- 
mine the amount of obsolete equipment, 
and its importance as a factor in the 
inability of firms manufacturing similar 
products to compete on an equally 
profitable basis. 

The replacement of machinery which 
in point of service may have many 
years of usefulness, but which in point 
of satisfying the latest fancies of the 
consumer market is obsolete, is an im- 
portant matter for the manufacturers, 
the department says. 

Machinery may become obsolete long 
before depreciation has reduced its 
working value. But obsolescence is 
probably a far greater burden to any 
industry than is depreciation. 

Many packers feel they cannot afford 
to discard equipment as long as it is in 
good working condition. They feel they 
must get their money out of it before 
it can be discarded. In other words, 
only through depreciation can it be re- 
placed. 

This is a mistake, and perhaps a very 
costly one to the industry. 

It is well known that as the manufac- 
turer of a popular automobile Henry 
Ford has mada far more money in pro- 
portion than any meat packer. Why? 


Because it has been Henry Ford’s policy 
to keep his equipment strictly up-to- 
date. 
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Only recently he pointed to the fact 
that not long ago his company’s High- 
land Park plant was considered by engi- 
neers to be the most modern and up-to- 
date plant in existence. Now that plant 
is obsolete. The River Rouge plant has 
supplanted it. 9 

The actual money cost of replacing 
anything so expensive as a great manu- 
facturing unit must be enormous. But 
it is not nearly so large as the cost of 
continuing to operate with obsolete 
equipment, and putting a product on 
the market that could not maintain and 
increase its sales volume. 

Here is food for thought for the pack- 
ing industry, the sausage maker or any 
meat manufacturer. 

a os 
Reindeer Meat Competition 

From time to time press reports an- 
nounce the receipt or expected receipt 
of reindeer carcasses from Alaska. 

This meat has been sold to a con- 
siderable extent on the Pacific Coast, 
and to a less extent in large cities 
farther East, especially in New York, 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia. It is esti- 
mated that last year 800,000 Ibs. of 
this meat was eaten in this country. 

Extensive herds of reindeer are found 
in Alaska, and long have served as 
food for the natives. More recently 
some attention has been given to the 
growing and fattening of these animals, 
and to moving them from one region 
to another where forage was plentiful. 

While there will always be an outlet 
for some reindeer meat in the United 
States proper, it is not likely that it 
will ever become a serious competitor 
of beef or pork. In the Central and 
Eastern cities, at least, the meat finds 
its principal outlet through restaurants 
and hotels. 

It is eaten as an experiment, and by 
those consumers who want something 
different or who are especially fond of 
a game-flavored meat. 

As a steady diet reindeer meat would 
hardly find favor with the beef or pork 
eater. Although the texture of the 
meat is not unlike that of beef, the 
meat possesses a combination of the 
flavor of lamb and mallard duck. 

Consumption in this country can 
probably take care of the output of 
reindeer meat without any considerable 
interference with beef, pork or lamb. 
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- Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Soft Summer Sausage 


A sausage manufacturer in the Mid- 
dle West asks information regarding 
the handling of soft summer sausage. 
He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

I wonder if you have a recipe for making soft 
summer sausage in the following manner: 

Use fresh beef and pork trimmings and salted 
fat-back pork; grind, mix in seasoning and stuff; 
let hang at temperature of 70 degrees for one or 
two days only. Then smoke in cool smoke and get 
a hard or moderately hard sausage that is cured 
and stands the test of a month’s time. 

We can make this by hanging in ice box for 
five days, but wish to save space and time by 
above method. We know of a sausage maker who 
follows this plan and gets the finest results. 

Can you give us the details of this type of 
manufacture ? 


Following is a formula for soft sum- 
mer sausage, together with method of 
manufacture: 

Formula: 

50 Ibs. beef trimmings 

10 lbs. beef cheeks 

20 Ibs. beef hearts 

10 Ibs. ox lips 

10 lbs. fat pork trimmings or S. P. 
ham fat. 

The pork trimmings must be strictly 
100 per cent fat, free from lean, muscle 
or tissue. 

Seasoning: 

3 Ibs. 10 oz. salt 

10 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. black pepper 

4 oz. nitrate of soda. 

Grinding.—Grind beef trimmings and 
hearts through 7/64 in. plate hasher. 
Grind beef cheeks and ox lips through 
7/64 in. plate twice. Grind pork trim- 
mings or S. P. ham fat through % in. 
plate of hasher once. 

You can regulate your formula in ac- 
cordance with any quality of sausage 
you wish to make. 

Mixing.—Put meats all together in 
mixer, add seasoning and mix for about 
six minutes. Then put in cooler at tem- 
perature of 36 to 38 degrees F., spread- 
ing on shelves in layers of about eight 
inches thick. Knead meat on shelves 
by hand to make compact and exclude 
air. 


If there is any condensation in the 
cooler, the meat should be covered with 
oil paper. Allow meat to cure for about 
48 hours on shelves in this manner. 
Then remove from shelves and put 
through mixer for about two minutes. 
Then take to stuffing machine. 

Stuffing.—Strict care must be taken 
in filling the stuffer so as to avoid air 
pockets. Stuff in narrow to medium 
beef middles; select casings, wide ends 
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to be thrown out. Stuff casings to full 
capacity in order to avoid shriveling of 
product. 

When casings break in stuffing, the 
meat is to be put back in trucks and 
mixed thoroughly with other meat be- 
fore putting back in machine. 

In regard to hanging in natural tem- 
peratures. Any such space is much 
preferable to the cooler for a quick 
turnover. Of course, the product will 
not shrink as much in the cooler as it 
will in natural temperatures. 

The idea of manufacturing a soft 
product is to have it ready to serve the 
trade within at least 24 to 48 hours 
after coming out of the smokehouse. In 
this short space of time the product 
would not suffer any great percentage 
of shrink. 

Then dip in brine (100 degree 
strength) at temperature of 200 de- 
grees F., one stick to be taken at a 
time and held in hot brine while 
“three” is counted. 

Smoking.—Then take to smokehouse 
and smoke, using hardwood sawdust, 
at temperature of 75 to 80 degrees F., 
for about 36 hours, using a slow, cold 
smoke with ventilators closed. Tem- 
perature is then to be gradually raised 











Making Dry 
Sausage 


It is only recently that these 
delicious products have been 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
controlled temperatures and hu- 
midities are essential, especially 
in the hanging room. — 

A recent illustrated article .in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed operating conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
ing bench clear through to the 

es end in a most complete 
fashion... 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
5c in stamps. 

Editor The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me your reprint on 
“Making Dry Sausage.” 

io not 2 Subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Pewee eee eee eee esses seseseee 


wee eee eee eee eee ee ee eo 


State 
5c in stamps enclosed. 


ee eeweeweesses DUALS wee escces 
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to from 90 to 100 degrees for aboy 
six hours, or until product is firm and 
shows good color. 

Hanging.—Take out of smokehoug 
and hang close together on trucks, g 
bank in manufacturing room, or in nat 
ural temperature where it will not be 
subject to draft, which will cause the 
sausage to wrinkle. Allow to hang fgp 
about 24 hours before shipping or gale 


——¢—_—_- 


Kettle Lard Cracklings 


A Canadian packer asks the- best 
method of handling cracklings from 
kettle rendered lard. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: ‘ 

Would you kindly advise us what the commm 
method is among small packers for the handling 
of cracklings from the open lard kettle? 

We have both a steam tank and an open kettle 
for rendering our lard. Our practice is to take 
the cracklings from the open kettle and rende 
them over the following day in the steam kettle 
In doing this we simply put the cracklings 
the bottom of the steam kettle and then dam 
fresh fats on top of them. 

Even by rendering them the second time in th 
steam tank we feel that there is still a lot of 
lard in them when they are put in the greag 
tank. 

Should we have a press for the cracklings? If 
so, would you advise pressing them right from 
the open kettle, or would it be best for us to still 
follow what we are doing as mentioned above? 


This packer is handling his cracklings 
by a method that is quite customary, 
Some operators object to this method 
however, because the cracklings haves 
tendency to darken the lard obtained 
from steam rendering of the fresh fat 

There is’ some disadvantage also i 
that open kettle rendered lard usually 
brings a better price than steam rené- 
ered lard. Consequently all the lard in 
cracklings which is later rendered out 
by steam rendering is sold at a reduced 
price. 

For this reason some packers press 
their cracklings, putting the pressings 
back into the open kettle rendered lan 
and selling the cracklings either for us 
in sausage manufacture or poultry feed 

The actual amount of lard left in the 
cracklings when so pressed is 
from 2 to 3 per cent higher than 
residual grease left in tankage ' 
from steam rendering the same 
lings. Se 

The inquirer does not say what lis 
output of kettle rendered cracklings® 
so it is a question whether it would 
sufficient to justify the expense a8 
press. If he is.not darkening his steal 
rendered lard through the a 
of the cracklings, his present meu 
of handling is probably entirely # 
factory. : 
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Handling Black Guts 


Should black guts be washed before 
they are hashed preparatory to render- 

? 

A British subscriber writes as fol- 








ws: 
—" asee 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

We understand that on your side of the water 
ehouse the black guts are cut in what is called a 
“pasher.” 
ks, or Will you kindly let us know if the guts are 
im nat washed before they are cut, or are they cut first? 
not be In the handling of the black guts, 
Se the preparatory to rendering, they are put 
ng for BH through a combination hasher and 
T sale, washer, which not only cuts up the ma- 


terial but removes all foreign matter as 
well. 

Material such as_ guts, pecks, 
e~ best paunches, etc., should be thoroughly 






| from hashed and washed before being rend- 
ered. The contents discolor the grease 
if permitted to remain during the 
common rendering operation. They also increase 
handling the amount of product in the tank or 
en kettle melter without increasing the yield, 
to take slowing down operation and reducing 
d render the percentage of ammonia in the fin- 
ual ished product. 
en dump These combination hashers and washers 
are manufactured by the packinghouse 
ae in the machinery supply houses advertising reg- 
a lot of warly in THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
@ grease SIONER. 
ings? If 
cht from 
2 to at Best Place Is at Home 
ibove? 
‘ Distant fields usually look greenest, 
f § and for that reason young men in the 
r : United States often think they would 
a like to become associated with packing 
" i plants in other countries. This is espe- 
sh fat cially true of men who know something 
about the packing business in this 
also in : 
ool country. 
° pees: Recently one of these young men 
pi in wrote as follows: 
Biitor The National Provisioner: 
red out A friend of mind and I have been connected 
reduced with # packing plant in this state for a number 
of years, and for some time we have been of the 
opinion that we would like to go to South America 
S press to work. Surely there must be good opportunity 
essings in the large packing plants in the different South 
ed lard — — Can you tell us how to ar- 
F nge for 8? 
“a The opinion of men in the packing 
S the business who have spent years in South 
bu America is this: 







In the first place, no young man 
should go either to Brazil or Argentina 
Without a good working knowledge of 
Spanish and Portuguese, and enough 
money to last him for two years, or to 
get him back in case he does not want 
remain. These two things are abso- 
lutely necessary. 











of sich a plan is advised. against, un- 
las it is done purely for experience, 
and the young man’s financial situation 
such that he can afford it. 







In the second place, the carrying out 3 
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South America is full of good men, 
and there is an oversupply of labor. 
Native South Americans have been 
found to be competent to fill packing- 
house positions, and are doing so. 

Therefore the chances of obtaining 
satisfactory employment are slim, and 
unless the experience is pure adventure 
it is advised against. 


—o——_ 
Grease on Stockinet Hams 


Does the stockinet covering on hams 
or picnics have anything to do with 
the accumulation of grease at the bot- 
tom of the piece of meat? 

In THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
July 7 it was pointed out that this 
grease accumulation was due in large 
measure to smoking the product at too 
high temperatures. 

While this will have a marked effect 
on the amount of grease accumulated, 
the stockinet does have some influence. 
This is because the stockinet is tied 
at the end of the ham or picnic, and 
the grease accumulates around the 
knot. 

If the knot is put around on the 
cushion side of the ham, against the 
fat, it will avoid any such accumula- 
tion. Don’t blame the stockinet; tie 
the covering properly. 








Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs 


What does it cost to smoke 
meats? 

How do you arrive at such a 
cost? 

Have you an accurate method 
of figuring your cost, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to 
the finished product — wrapped, 
packed and ready to ship? 

Do you figure in everything, 
including shrinkage, labor, op- 
erating costs, overhead, supplies, 
e 

In arriving at smoked cost 
from cured do you divide price by 
yield, or multiply by shrink? 

There is a right and wrong way, 
and the latter will cost you 
money. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has made a reprint of its infor- 
mation on “Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon, 
accompanied by a 2c stamp. 














The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Please send me reprint on “Fig- 
uring Smoked Meat Costs.” 








CRF ov ie hGARS VC h we esge se Laine 
Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 
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Brands & Trade Marks | 


In this column from week to week will 
be published trade-mark applications of 
interest to readers of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER which are pending in the 


United States Patent Office. 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly by parties interested in pre- 
venting such registration. 

Those under the head of “Trade Marks 
Granted” have been registered, and are 
now the property of the applicants. 




















TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


The Zehner Packing Co., Bellevue, O. 
For ham. TRADE MARK: Dresden 
Ham. Claims use since 1890. Applica- 
tion serial No. 266,504. 


DRESDEN 
HAM 


Arpeako, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. For 
hams, bacon, pork shoulders, bacon 
squares, ham roll, sliced bacon, corned 
beef, smoked dried beef, boiled ham, 
baked hams, roasted hams, cooked pork’ 
loin, frankfurters, bologna, pork sau- 
sage, Polish sausage, blood sausage, 
head cheese, liver sausage, minced ham, 
pressed ham, meat loaf and fresh pork 
cuts) TRADE MARK:  Arpeako. 
Claims use since May 9, 1926. Appli- 
cation serial No. 258,390. 

T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. For sliced bacon. TRADE 
MARK: Blue Bonnet. Claims use 
since May 18, 1928. Application serial 
No. 267,281. 

TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 

Van Wagenen & Schickhaus Co., 
Newark, N. J. For ham and bacon. 
TRADE MARK: Essex Brand. Claims 
use since January 1, 1903. Application 
serial No. 263,188. 

a 
NEW GERMAN BEEF PLANT. 

Announcement of plans for the erec- 
tion of a slaughterhouse at Warne- 
munde, Germany, is made in a report 
transmitted to the Department of State 
by Vice Consul Ellis A. Johnson, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark, and made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
plant is to have a capacity of 2,000 
head weekly. 

Warnemunde is the German port of 
entry for the most important Danish- 
German ferry route. The announce- 
ment was made following a meeting 
held at the Danish Department of Agri- 
culture, at which German and Danish 
representatives were present. 

At the present time most of Den- 
mark’s exports of live cattle to Ger- 
many, a most important trade the re- 
port says, is done through Rostock. 
However, this port of entry has been 
condemned by German quarantine au- 
thorities and the erection of the new 
slaughterhouse at Warnemunde is an 
outcome of this action. 
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Seasonal Trend in Prices of Hogs and Fresh Pork Products wholesale at Chicago 
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Seasonal Trend in Prices of Hogs and Cured Pork Products etcleioat Chicago 
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These’ charts 
PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE 
series show the trend of prices of fresh 
and cured pork products and live hogs 
for the first seven months of 1928, com- 
pared with previous years. 


A generally stronger price 
trend in pork product values was 
registered during July, with both 
fresh and cured hams and Boston 
butts the strongest items on the 
list. Hogs, also, have shown a 
slow but steady rise in the price 
trend. 

Fresh Pork Products. 
Pork Loins.—Supplies of pork loins 


$ 





in. THE NATIONAL have been moderate, due to the light 


hog kill. The Eastern market on this 
cut has been none too satisfactory, 
much of the time being on a parity 
with the Chicago market. Prices have 
slowly strengthened at. the higher level 
reached during April, when the hog 
kill slackened. There has been an ac- 
tive trade oh frozen loins, with a grad- 
ual advance in price. 

Hams.—On account of the poor qual- 
ity of hogs coming to markets east 
of the Mississippi, there has been a 
light production of first quality green 
hams. The demand has been broad for 
the heavy averages for boiling pur- 
poses. This, with a rapid advance in 
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the Liverpool market and s 1 
ing, has absorbed the surplus of cured, 
stocks. This has been directly he 
flected in the market for the green 
product. 

Bellies ——Green bellies have 
to be the most disappointing item m 
the list, viewed from many 
Heavy square cut seedless bellies 
quoted at only 1c under the 
on the same averages of dry salt, 
look about 5c too low in view of 
market for hams, the market for lip 
hogs and that on dry salt bellies, Tust 
as present the seedless belly market is 
quiet but firm, and appears to be mark. 
ing time. 

Boston Butts.—This product has 
been very active, showing 
strength. The cutting is light and th 
demand broad. i 

Picnics.—Picnics are steady to 4 
shade stronger, but are reasonably loy 
compared with green or, cured ham 
The market has shown an 
trend during the past four months, by 
is still too low. There is considerabh 
boning of the heavier picnics for exty. 
lean trimmings. 

Cured Pork Cuts. 

S. P. Hams.—The price trend on§ 
P. hams has been sharply upward du. 
ing the past three months, and ham 
are at the highest point they have beg 
since early in 1927. Stocks are com. 
paratively light on all averages. Th 
broad export demand, combined with 
the active domestic trade, has put this 
commodity in a strong position. Prigg 
on the heavier averages for bo 
purposes have strengthened consider. 
ably, in sympathy with the strong sit 
uation on live hogs and the relative 
strength of the market on other aye. 
ages. 

S. P. Bellies —This product is ona 
steady merchandising basis at some 
what higher price levels. ‘It is a litte 
early for outside buying, which can ke 
expected to develop on a fairly larg 
scale later. 

D. S. Bellies—The market for 4 
salt bellies has shown a gradual 
vance since the first of the year, at 
though the total increase has not been 
as marked as that on hams, for ® 
stance. There is a very broad traie, 
with good buying by packers, whith 
has kept the market in a closely sold 
up condition. 

D. S. Fat Backs.—There has been’ 
fair domestic and export trade on this 
product. The poor quality of hogs a 
some of the principal markets has 
sulted in a short productionof ft 
backs, which has prevented any 
bility of stocks becoming burdensome 

Lard. = 

Stocks’ of lard are unusually heay, 
but prices have held steady to stron 
particularly during the past 
The even keel of the market i 
good support on all recessions. The 
is some evidence of concentrated @ 
ing on a large scale. The export ia® 
is below normal and the domestic 
let has been none too satisfactory. 
market is largely on a spec 
basis. ' 


Hogs. 

The rise in hog prices which Cait” 

with the decline in supplies after @ 

heavy runs of the first few monuee 
the year, accompanied by 

product prices, has made a more 
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y me 
Sreen 
Proved 
em on 
angles, : a 
eS an Trade Quiet—Prices Steady—Hogs 
narket Firm—Hog Movement Moderate— 
~ They Shipments Good. 
of the The price movement has again shown 
oF line rather narrow variation. Product prices 
re have held within a rather narrow 
mark Mf -range. Hogs have been firm, and there 
has been a recovery from the recent de- 
t has dines in value. The hog movement is 
ys fair, but not heavy. There was a mod- 
the erate increase in receipts for the week, 
ee with the total at the principal mar- 
to 2B ts 420,000 against 403,000 the pre- 
ly low yious week and 462,000 last year. The 
hams. total receipts at these points at the end 
E of February have increased 579,000 
derabh fy over last year. : 
The developments are not showing 
r exit any particular trend to prices, except- 
: ing as displaying a steadiness of under- 
tone which is distinctly encouraging. 
| on§ @ The action of the hog market has 
rd dur @ brought quite a little encouragement 
1 hams ™ in the situation, particularly as there 
ve heen HM is considerable confidence that the Fall 
e com M run of hogs will not be as heavy as last 
. The year. Therefore, there may not be as 
d with much of a seasonal pressure on prices 
ut. this as has occurred in previous years. 
- Prices The figures for the total supply of 
boiling H products at the leading markets are 
msider- # quite interesting. The total of lard 
ng sit HM of 159,165,000 lbs. showed a decrease 
of 3,614,000 lbs. from the previous 
T aver month and compares with 125,525,000 
lbs. last year. The figures show that 
is ona @ a large portion of the lard is in Chi- 
, SOme- cago, where the total stock of all kinds 
a litte amounts to nearly 118,000,000 lbs. out 
can be @ of the grand total. 
y large Last year, the stocks did not show 
quite so large a proportion of the stock 
for «4 in Chicago as it does this year. There 
ual was a good decrease in the stock of 
ear, a+ @ meats of 34,000,000 lbs. compared with 
ot been # the previous months, and a decrease of 
for im % 16,000,000 lbs. compared with last year. 
1 be Average Hog Weights Lower. 
sly sold. In view of the moderate exports of 






meat, the figures would appear to indi- 
cate that the current marketing of hogs 
was not taking care of the current dis- 
tribution of product. The difference is 
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factory situation for the packing in- 
dustry than it has been privileged to 
enjoy in a long time. Green product 
cut from hogs marketed at the higher 
Price is moving at fairly satisfactory 
levels, although some items should 
show more strength. 

1928 hog runs are still about 
3,000,000 above those of 1927, the sur- 
plus having been marketed in the early 
months of the year. Marketings for 

balance of the packer fiscal year 
ate expected to be about equal to, or 
even to exceed, those of the same time 
year. It is possible, however, that 
the total tonnage may be less, due to 
the smaller average weights. 
Should the run of hogs beginning 
with the winter packing season show 
table weight, the lighter cuts 
MW going into cure may move at 
of a premium. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


not important but is enough to attract 
some attention. The average weight 
of the hogs now moving is a little un- 
satisfactory, showing an _ average 
weight slightly below last year. The 
July average was also unsatisfactory. 

Sentiment as regards the market has 
been influenced a little by the favor- 
able reports on feeding conditions and 
the very satisfactory totals of the new 
feed grain crops. Hogs held firm and 
there is a good demand for hogs largely 
on account of the good prices for fresh 
meats, and partly as the result of the 
strength in other meat products. 

The export interests shows practi- 
cally no improvement. The total ship- 
ments of lard for the past week were 
8,800,000 lbs. against 7,300,000 Ibs. last 
year. The shipments of meats were 
7,000,000 Ibs. against 5,000,000 Ibs. As 
reflecting the domestic demand for 
meats, the shipments of fresh meats 
from Chicago for the week were 30,- 
800,000 lbs. and cured meat 17,800,000 
lbs. for a total combine of 48,600,000 
lbs. These figures show the unim- 
portant volume of the export disappear- 
ances, 

European Conditions Not Good. 

The reports on weather conditions in 
Europe continue to show serious 
drought in southern sections and in the 
Balkans. There is likelihood of a short 
corn crop again. The dry weather is 
affecting other feed grain stuffs. There 
has been some apprehension regarding 
beets and other root crops, so that there 
appears to be a possibility of high 
priced feedstuffs on the other side. This 
may serve to restrict livestock produc- 
tion and increase the demand upon the 
American market. 

There has been a fair business in new 
crop corn for export, due to the relative 
position of the December delivery on 
the recent decline. The corn-hog ratio 
is still unsatisfactory, owing to the high 
price of old corn, but this is quite large- 
ly offset by the low price of other feed 
grains. The buying of corn for feeding 
purposes is as limited as possible. 

With the shift in the crop production 
figures, and the possibility of a very 
large crop of corn this year, feeding 


costs will be materially lower, and a, 


price of hogs around the present level 
and cattle around the present level will 
mean that the country will merchan- 
dise a large part of their feed grains 
at a high price basis instead of the open 
market basis. 

The Government report on cotton is- 
sued this week did not appear to have 
very much effect on the fat market. 
Cottonseed oil advanced sharply on the 
report, but lost the rise, as the Gov- 
ernment statement regarding its inter- 
pretation of its figures convinced the 
trade that the Estimate Board was put- 
ting an arbitrary forecast on the pos- 
sibility of weevil damage. 

PORK—The market in the east was 
steady, but trade was light. At New 
York, mess quoted at $33.50; family, 
$34.50; fat backs, $27.00@30.00. At 
Chicago, mess was quotable at $33.00. 
LARD—Domestic demand was fair, 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


but the market was barely steady. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at $12.50@12.60; middle western, $12.35 
@12.45; city, 12%c; refined continent, 
13%c; South America, 14%c; Brazil 
kegs, 1544c; compound, car lots, 11%@ 
12c; smaller lots, 12@12%c. At Chi- 
cago, regular lard in round lots was 
quoted at 10c under September; loose 
lard, 40c under September; leaf lard, 
75¢c under September. 

BEEF—The market was firm but 
trade was quiet. At New York, mess 
was quoted at $24.00; packet, $25.00; 
family, $27.00@28.00; extra India mess, 
$40.00@42.00; No. i canned corned beef, 
$3.10; No. 2, 6 Ibs. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00@80.00 
per barrel. 








See page 34 for later markets. 








PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from the 
principal ports of the United States 
during the week ended August 4: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 





‘Week ended. - 
Jan. 1, '28, 
to 
Aug. 4, Aug. 6, July 28, Aug. 4, 
1948. 1927. 1928. 19238. 
NM lbs. M bbs. Mlibs. M Ibs. 
DO foidnn cont ven as 2,687 1,586 2,209 81,189 
To Belgium ...... 5 5 8 380 
United Kingdom. 2,526 1,425 2,182 68,552 
Other Europe .. .... Payer -«-- 1,100 
eee ree 20 24 10 4,629 
Other countries. . 86 132 9 6,528 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND. 
as doa ded ames 2,663 2,038 3,386 83,068 
To Germany...... 188 428 7,595 
United Kingdom. 2,147 1,421 1,975 36,163 
Other Europe 454 869 25,119 
M Dhinodacsns. Cons én 33 =: 9, 505 
Other countries. . 95 107 81 4,686 
LARD. 
ee ere Te 838 7,689 11,067 451,213 
To Germany ...... 3,767 2,280 4,447 108,237 
Netherlands .... 197 399 299 23,925 
United Kingdom. 3,555 2,603 4,095 : 
Other Europe .. 487 799 311 46,171 
DR? oc voisaaccce ,250, 1,116 1,631 47,478 
Other countries... 582 492 284 70,717 
PICKLED PORK. 
DOG iss sais ciweuene 455° 875 284 17,980 
To United Kingdom 8&4 72 47 «3,507 
Other Europe .. 34 14 16 1,067 
Canada ........ 311 194 176 = 4,254 
Other countries... 26 95 45 9,152 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Aug. 4, 1928. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lari, pork, 
M Ibs. Mibs. M Ibs. M lbs. 
WON askew oe cas 2,637 2,663 9,838 455 
| EET Peers 55 29 63 10 
DOMME oA secctcces 1,661 949 861,875 237 
Port Huron ........ 918 464 1,014 162 
Ree Whe. cca dveee 11 owas 1,036 teen 
New Orleans ...... 24 2 744 12 
pS a tC . See 28 1,219 5,078 34 
Philadelphia ....... eee seen 28 canh 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported te: Mibs. M Ibs. 
~ Umatad TERIOR i'n 5 cing cece cectueves 2,526 ~ 2,147 
BRUONOOE 6 0s ono da ddkerccn vobneees 1,148 1,712 
RNG obs hc. ae ne sckxacéudeseacines 4465 82 
PRRMGRAICOE fais ov.ck cv iwipc pe bbes chicos 30 16 
NINE Ss SS hue ons cagudar abs cabin de 229 28 
Other United Kingdom ............ 673 309 
Exported to: M Ibs 
German: WORRY = 4 bn. occa Chk es cc cnenwes 3,767 
Eg cr hints cbwes'yes caves 00> cbdeseegh S 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Aug 9, 


1928, as follows: 














Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEE up): 

holes ptyedlvocel » sGkinckeenede ..$22.50@23.50  $23.50@24.00 $24.50@25.50 $24.00@25.50 

ic bulesacuckashpeonussprnstotp 21.50@22.50 22.00@23 23.50@25.00 22.00@24.00 

Ghelee — cos a SR SR, | AR eee 25.00@26.50  24.00@26.00 

Sci. Wek nackbontaeves opcensere <<, SAMO vc oeeeiece. 23.50@25.00 22.00@24.00 
esa cas EER 18.00@22.00  20.50@22.00 19.00@22.50 —_18.00@21.00 

DEED. . Son lb eae nhesapsae cbse enece 16.00@18.00 19.00@20.50 17.00@19.50 =. «se ee eee 
TRAELING: 300-550 Ibs.) 

Choice ... . 3 24.50@25.50 9... ee eee 25.50@27.00 ssa eee 

Good .... , SBBOBIE.SO ok scace 24.90@26.00 css eee 

POONER, ot) ice: 5 Setar arts. Gigaan wen et 
17.00@18.50  19.00@20.00  19.00@21.00  18.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00  18.00@19.00  17.00@19.00  16.00@17.50 
13.50@15.00  17.00@18.00 15.00@16.50  15.00@16.00 

. 26.00@27.00  25.00@27.00  27.00@29.00 25.00@26.00 

. 25.00@26.00  23.00@25.00  26.00@28.00 23.00@24.00 

. 23.00@25.00  21.00@23.00 .00@27.00 19.00@22.00 
21.00@23.00  19.00@21. 22.00@24.00 snc eeeeee 
22300924.00 ss... 25.00@28.00 22.00@23.00 
20.00@22.00 20.00@21.00 .00@26.00 20.00@22.00 
18.00@20.00  18.00@20.00  21.00@23.00  17.00@19.00 

Commo: 16.00@18.00  17.00@18.00  20.00@21.00  .......... 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB: (38 Ibs. down) 

ER cen ue hss nahcnsschube ohae 98.000890.00 > .....552.5. 27.00@29.00 28.00@30.00 

BEE s 55. nemccuecisccces beaccenss: 26.00@28.00  26.00@28.00  26.00@28.00  27.00@29.00 

i ed cnet wali kbaweh § 23.00@26. 4.00@ 26. 24.00@27.00 24.00@26.00 

223. 21.00@24.00  22.00@25.00 20.00@24.00 
27.00@29.00  27.00@29.00 28.00@30.00 
26.00@28.00 26.00@28.00  27.00@29.00 

icinsense 25.00@27.00 iegbas ese 

PR cate csscncacbeeshonesbeveses- csesencese -  evphesceec 22.00@25.00 ween eee 

LAMB: (46-55 Ibs.) 

COEUR or cccccccccccvccccccccccccccss DE00@2B.00 ——— ncccccsecs en vcsvccee 26.00@27.00 
MUTTON 

Good 16.00@18.00  14.00@15.00 

Medium 14.00@16.00  13.00@14.00 

LIMOIBDD ~  eivdconssi 
Fresh Pork Cuts 
LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs 27.00@30.00  26.00@28.00 
10-12 Ibs. 26.00@28.00  25.00@27.00 
15 Ibs. 22.00@25.00 22.00@25.00 

16-22 Ibs. av 19.00@22.00  17.00@21.00 
SHOULDERS: N. Y. Style, Skinned: 

WOR IL- GR jasieesenics bees tecannckt 19.00@20.00  —s.... .. ss ss 19.00@21.00  18.00@19.00 
PIONICS: - 

NN ole inaaunsgnd’s © Sebo e009 oe DE ee Joe 
Ses Batten Dighes..ccccscsccoscess. 

TIE “ncaa codbaksstesndadeese <q WING. 2s. des 22.00@25.00 23.00@24.00 
SPARE RIBS: Half Sheets SRD is SS cecko ais Se keesaaeewrs > > gina B oa ee 
* Regular - 2.00@13.00 

EDS ok icntawca kaa aS Saasovee ee 

BEER ccccvoscsocsce nee: > Socesuegee |. .waecdgeel .cvsaeetepeea 


(1) Inclndes heifer year 
at New York and Chicago. 


450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on"’ 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKET. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Aug. 8, 1928. 

Fertilizer materials, such as tankage 
and blood, are lower in price. Consid- 
erable tankage that was sold for feed- 
ing purposes is now being offered for 
re-sale in this market, both for prompt 
and future delivery. 

Ground tankage was sold this week 
at $4.50 and 10c f.o.b. New York, and 
while stocks are small it takes some 
effort to find buyers. 

Considerable quantities of unground 
cracklings are offered. Lower price 
may come about unless some unex- 
pected demand developes. 

One material that is firm in price is 
fish scrap, as the fish factories are hav- 
ing very poor season. Some of the 
plants have withdrawn their steamers. 

Re ERS 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters- under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the week ended Aug. 4, 1928, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Aug. 4. vreek. 1927. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,957 1,991 2,211 
Cows, carcasses ...... 807 1,038 ‘979 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 288 284 *303 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,058 2,238 1,533 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 7,339 9,353 8,250 
eMutton, carcasses .... 1,036 930 893 
A  caaveswew ol 287,916 326,435 301,505 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle ....... 1,101 1,137 1,903 
SEE be Lashew bank oc.cin be 1,982 1,954 2,300 
SN, con neugeasetsus ses 11,865 12,799 14,498 
ED “thie cables ade cvs 5,368 4,355 5,749 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of western dressed meats 
and slaughters under federal and city 
inspection for the week ended Aug. 4, 
1928, with comparisons, are officially 
reported as follows: 





eek Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Aug. 4. week. 1927. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,180 2,319 3,303 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,411 1,164 2,824 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 1 23 38 
Veals, carcasses ...... 963 1,383 1,096 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 13,159 12,797 11,587 
Mutton, carcasses .... 683 7 422 
So ee eee 246,830 252,642 209,145 
1,108 1,096 

1,215 1,676 

BD: b dndamecdcsncc. ce 7,732 10,710 12,275 
PM «donc cone pees san 4,538 8,607 6,280 
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By-Products Markets — 
Chicago, Aug. 9, 1923 
Blood. 


Little buying interest in blood this 
week. Nominal market $4.75 per unit 
ammonia f. 0. b. Chicago and other mig. 
west points. 






Ground and unground............+seeeses + HT 
Digester Hog Tankage Materials, — 
Practically no trading in feeding 


tankage. Offerings light: ‘ 
Unit Ammonis, 

Ground 114%@12% ammonia...... $4.50 &n 
Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.. 4.25 &W 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia....... 4.40 &10 
6 to 8% ammonia.... 4.25@4.59 


Unground, . 
Liquid stick, 7 to 11% ammonia.. 4.00 
Fertilizer Materials. 


Low grade unground bong tankage jp 
good demand. Little trading this week 
in fertilizer materials. 


Unit Ammonia, 
@4.50 & 10 
@4.25 


4.00@4.25 
@25.00 


High grd., ground, 10% am.... 
Lower grd., gr. and ungr., 6-9% 


Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 


Bone Meals. 


Bone meal market showing some 
weakness. 


Raw bone meal.............++-see0e. $34, 
a rr es See 
Steam, unground .................. 26. 


Cracklings. 


The crackling market is unsettled, 
Buyers’ ideas range from 95c@$1.00, 
with sellers holding for $1.10. 

Per Ton 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

unit protein 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality.75. 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality.45. 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Good demand for junk bones, with 
most glue stock steady to lower. 


errr eee e eee eee eee eee . 


Per Ton 

Kip and calf stock..............s-06 $ 

Hide trimmings .......scccsccccces 

Rejected manufacturing bones....... 52. 00 
Blown pits ..ccccccccccccccesscceses 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings.. 

Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.... 4.0 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Cattle hoofs can be sold for the bal- 
ance of the year at $45 per ton de 
livered. Other items quiet. 


Per Ton 
Horns, according to grade.......... $50. 
Round shin bones ...............5+% 50. 60.00 
Flat shin bones .............. . 52. 55.00 
CRS WHE ois 5c teccncndes 45.00 
Jet Mee.) 28.0- 





(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads” 
of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
Summer coil dried hair selling a 


$40.00 per ton delivered Chicago. Little 
trading in winter hair. a 
Coll and field dried.............+.e008 


2 @% 
Processed grey, per Ib..........---++++ 8 a tS 
Cattle switches, each* 4 @ She 


BS 





*According ‘to count. 


a 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New Yor 
August 1, 1928, to August 8, 19%) 
7,545,832 Ibs.; tallow, none; f 
768,000 lbs.; stearine, 4,000 Ibs. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 






- TALLOW—The situation in tallow 
the past week presented little or 


nothing that was new. A moderate 
business in small lots, on a basis of 
gue for extra, New York, was noted, 
but there was an absence of any busi- 
ness of importance. Offerings, how- 
ever, were not pressed. Consumers 
showed a tendency to go slow pending 
developments in cotton oil. 

The Government cotton report was 
smaller than a majority in the trade 
had anticipated, and might prove to 
have a stimulating influence in the near 
future. Producers were not inclined to 
press business and reports indicate that 
they are still in a fairly well sold up 
condition. i 

At New York special loose was 
quoted at 8c; extra, 8%c; edible at 
9%c, At Chicago, trading in tallow was 
moderately active, with prime packer, 
8%c f.o.b. Chicago. Fair inquiries 
were reported at outside consuming 
points. At Chicago, edible was quoted. 
at 9c; fancy, 814@8%c; prime packer, 
8%c; No. 1 tallow, 8c; No. 2, at 7c. 

There was no London auction this 
week, At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was quotably unchanged with choice 
at 48s6d and good mixed at 41s. 


STEARINE—The market was mod- 
erately active but steadier, with sales 
of oleo at New York reported at 10%c. 
The market is quoted at that level. At 
Chicago, stedrine was quiet and steady, 
with oleo quoted at 10% @10'%c. 

OLEO OIL—The market ruled rather 
quiet in the east, but the undertone was 
steadier and offerings were not pressed. 
Extra was quoted at 18@13%c; 
medium, 115g@12c; lower grades, 10% 
@llc, according to quality. At Chicago, 
extra oleo was quoted at 12%c. 








See page 34 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Hand to mouth buying 
continued in evidence, but offerings 
held steadily. Edible, New York, was 
quoted at 1644c; extra winter, 18c; ex- 
tra, 1244c; extra No. 1, 12%c; No. 2, 
llKc. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A moderate de- 
mand was reported in the east this 
week. Prices were steady, with pure 
oil at New York quoted at 15%4c; extra, 
12%; No. 1, 11%c; cold test, 18%4c. 

GREASES—A fairly steady tone but 
a moderate trade generally prevailed in 
grease in the east. Superior house 
was firmly held and experienced a fair 
demand, with some business reported at 
better than 73¢c and sales at 7c also. 

grades experienced a moderate 
trade, and the market as a whole 
showed a tendency to be influenced 
somewhat by outside developments. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 714@75c; choice yellow, 7% 
@1%c; A. white, 7%c; B. white, 74@ 
The; choice white, 9% @944c. 

At Chicago, trade was moderately 

€ on medium and low grade stock 
on choice white. Brown sold 
at The c.af Cincinnati. At Chicago, 
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choice white was quoted at 8%c; white, 
7%c; B. white, 75gc; yellow, 74@7'4c; 
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IS THE FARMER BROKE? 
(Continued from page\22.) 
prosperous year in the iron and steel 

industry. 

“But that is not all. Minnesota farm- 
ers last year produced field crops valued 
at more than $372,000,000, and sold cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep bringing $166,000,- 
000 more. In potato production, Min- 
nesota was second among the states, 
earning from this branch of agricul- 
tural activity over $20,000,000 per year. 
Poultry products bring $46,000,000 per 
year to the farmers of my state.” 


Mostly Political Bunk. 


I shall not attempt to quote all of 
the governors of all of the states in the 
Middle West. Suffice to say that their 
published statements indicate that their 
people are, in the main, happy and con- 
tented, and that they are recovering or 
have already recovered from the post- 
war deflation that hit the whole world. 

I cannot find any reason back of the 
hopes of certain political leaders that 
they could get 150,000 Middle Western 
farmers to swoop down upon the Re- 
publican National Convention at Kansas 
City and make it believe that the Mid- 
dle West has gone to the bow-wows, 
that its people are sick at heart, dis- 
couraged and ready to throw up the 
sponge. And so I say, it is time that 
we gave the world a different picture 
of the Middle West from that painted 
by aspiring political leaders. 

It is time we put our heels on the 
neck of the calamity howler, for if we 
let him continue to howl he will hurt 
us in the eyes of the world, and give 
us an inferiority complex which will 
cost us some of our present advantages. 

We have the best land that the sun 
ever shone upon. We have energetic, 
ambitious men and women, making 
good and earning the right to enjoy 
the high standards of living which are 
ours. We can look the world in the 
face with the confidence that ac- 
companies the knowledge that we can 
pay our way as we go. We in the Mid- 
dle West are successful as farmers and 
as manufacturers, and we are getting 
better all the time. 


To Improve Farm Conditions. 


My antagonism to the calamity howl- 
er has not blinded my eyes to the fact 
that improvements in farming condi- 
tions are possible and desirable. I do 
not believe the time will ever come 
when improvements will not be possible 
and desirable. The conditions we would 
call ideal today will not satisfy the 


brown, 7c. 





farmers of a hundred years hence, any 
more than the ideals of a hundred years 
ago would satisfy us today. 

What farmer of revolutionary war 
days could have visualized and looked 
forward to a farm home with light, 
heat, and plumbing, located on a paved 
road giving easy access by automobile 
to nearby cities, served by daily news- 
papers and radio, with available sup- 
plies of foodstuffs and such like from 
all corners of the earth, and with a 
hundred other things that are common- 
place today but were undreamed of a 
hundred years ago? 

There is always going to be room 
for ,improvement, but improvement 
comes from constructive effort and not 
from raving and ranting against the 
established order of things. 

How to Get Results. 

In my opinion, improved farming 
conditions can be brought about by con- 
structive effort along two definite lines. 

First, we must seek to bring about 
a better relationship between supply 
and demand. 

Second, we must improve our farm- 
ing methods. 

Our present plan of farming does not 
effect proper regulation of production. 
The only control that exists is in the 
shape of. penalties. The farmer is pe- 
nalized by low prices when production 
is excessive, and the consumer is pe- 
nalized by high prices when production 
is insufficient. 

I grant that it will not be easy to 
regulate the output of the soil so as 
to make it approximate consumptive 
needs, but I can recommend several 
means to that end. 

Don’t Need More Land. 

For instance, it is patently evident 
that our productive capacities in this 
country are in excess of our consump- 
tive needs. Why, then, should our gov- 
ernment spend money in reclaiming 
waste lands when they only tend to add 
to our surplus productive capacities? 

Reclamation projects are all right for 
the owners of the waste land that is 
to be made valuable, but there is no 
good reason why public funds should 
be used to create more farms when our 
present farms are capable of supplying 
our present population with all that it 
can use and too often with an embar- 
rassingly large surplus besides. Let’s 
hold off the reclamation projects until 
our population at least catches up to 
our present productive capacities. 

An intelligent program, formulated 
under government auspices, would re- 
sult in the classification of our lands 
and gradual progress toward utilizing 
them to best advantage. Those that 
are suitable for farming should be 
farmed. Those than can best be used 
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for grazing should have cattle on them. 
Those that are least suitable for agri- 
cultural purposes should be made into 
forests. 


Have We Too Many Farmers? 


And, there should be a stop to this 
“back to the farm” propaganda, for 
it is possible to have too many farmers 
and ‘too much competition among farm- 
ers, just as it is possible to have too 
much competition in industrial lines. 

The farmer’s job in the economic plan 
of civilization is mainly to provide food, 
and there ought not to be more farm- 
ers than can make a good living out of 
fair and reasonable returns for the 
service they render. 

A development of cooperative mar- 
keting will also aid in improving the 
relationship between supply and de- 
mand. Cooperative marketing, widely 
employed, will effect a better distribu- 
tion of product over the seasons, there- 
by largely obviating the wide and costly 
fluctuations in price which are so gen- 
eral today. Great cooperatively-owned 
warehouses might be made to fit into a 
cooperative plan, so that accidental sur- 
pluses could be stored cheaply and not 
forced on the market in a way to bring 
sacrifice and waste. 


Balance Production and Consumption. 


When we have evolved a way to make 
our production approximate our con- 
sumptive needs on a year in and year 
out basis, and when surpluses are the 
result only of unusuak conditions of 
nature and not of stimulation through 
price, we will then have a condition 
that we of today might well call ideal. 

Other than bringing supply into clos- 
er relationship with demand, there re- 
mains only the matter of improving 
methods of farming. The present-day 
farmer is efficient according to the 
light that has been given us by our 
fathers, but by no means is he as 
efficient as it is possible to be. We 
have much to learn and even more to 
apply regarding the use of tractors and 
of fertilizer, of crop rotation, of seed 
treatment, of disease prevention, and of 
a hundred other ideas that partake of 
a scientific nature. 

Farming is rapidly coming to be an 
industry like our other great indus- 
tries, in which the profit lies largely 
in waste prevention and by-product 
utilization. Few businesses today are 
able to buy their raw materials cheap- 
er than their competitors can buy 
them. Still fewer of them can sell 
their product at a higher price than 
their competitors get. 

The only advantages that successful 
businesses have are their scientific man- 
agement, superior methods and prac- 
tices between the point where they ac- 
quire their raw material and the point 
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where they sell it. The day will come 
when farm profits are the result of 
scientific management which brings 
about waste elimination and more com- 
plete utilization of by-products. 
Efficiency Means Prosperity. 

Here in the Middle West we have the 
best agriculturists in the whole world, 
and here we may properly expect farm- 
ing to be developed as nowhere else. 
And it is being developed, and it is be- 
ing made to pay, and it is productive 
of happiness and contentment. 

The farmers of the Middle West are 
not down-trodden, they are not broke 
and discouraged, they are not calling 
for subsidies. And even while the 
calamity howlers have been yelling 
their heads off in Washington, the men 
and women on the farms in Nebraska 
and in Iowa, and in the Dakotas, and 
in Kansas, and in Illinois, and all 
through this great section have made 
more progress in recovering from the 
ill effects of the late war than have the 
men and women of any other compar- 
able section. 

And so I say to you who are in- 
terested in public affairs, and who are 
interested in the reputation and the 
standing of our Middle West, let us join 
in giving the world a true picture of 
what we are and how we live. And let 
us squelch, and thoroughly squelch, 
those who seek to advance their.own 
selfish political: ambitions by misrepre- 
senting us to the rest of the world. 
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PUT TRADE CODE INTO EFf 

Enthusiasm over the new trade Prac. 
tice code of the cottonseed p 
industry, recently adopted by the Inte, 
state Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
and approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission, is general throughout the 
industry. The feeling seems to be tha 
it is a long step in the right direction 

The adoption of this code is to 
followed by the reorganization of th 
national and state associations of th 
industry, for the purpose of i 
better enforcement of this code and the 
restriction of trading benefits to mem. 
bers of the associations. This also jg 
a radical step forward. 

Acceptance of the new business code 
is general throughout the South. Thy 
North Carolina association held a 
cial meeting last Saturday at Wrights 
ville Beach, N. C., to lay plans to 
into effect this code. Other state op. 
ganizations are taking siniilar action, 

os 
OLEOMARGARINE EXPORTS, 

Exports of oleomargarine from the’ 
United States during June, 1928, wer 
49,303 lbs., compared with 72,404 ths 
during June, 1927, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom 
ics. For the first six months of 19% 
exports totaled 375,955 Ibs., compared 
with 439,603 lbs. during the same pe 
riod last year. 
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.. This chart shows the daily price movement of prime summer yellow cottonseed 
oil futures on the New York Produce Exchange for the trading month of July. 
chart is prepared by the Edward Flash Co. of New York. 

The prospects for a good cotton crop have influenced prices adversely, and some 
uncertainty is shown in trading. The carryover into the new season is believed 


some to exceed 900,000 bbls. 


There has been some interest shown in new crop crude, but trading in the nev 


oil has been slow. 


It is hoped that the low price will stimulate consumption of oil, 
view of the fact that lard is selling about 8c per pound higher than oil. 
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Market Active—Prices Irregular—Sen- 
timent Mixed—Cash Demand Moder- 
ate—Crude Nominal—Cotton Report 
Bullish — Lard Easier — Southern 
Weather Watched Closely. 


A moderate trade but a more two- 
sided market featured cotton oil on the 
New York Produce Exchange the past 
week. Commission houses, wire houses, 
the locals and the west were first on 
one side and then on the other with 
quite a little spreading between the 
yarious months and indications of buy- 
ing of the late oil futures against sales 
of lard at Chicago. Liquidation in the 
nearbys was rather persistent and some 
new lows for the season were again 
established. 

On the breaks, however, the market 
frequently developed an oversold con- 
dition and responded readily to local 
or commission house buying power. On 
the bulges, however, outside pressure 
materialized and the. local bullish ele- 
ment readily backed away from pres- 
sure. There was considerable evening 
up forthe Government cotton report, 
and, on the whole, the technical position 
of the market has been materially im- 
proved. This, together with the mod- 
erate price levels prevailing, placed the 
market in a position where values are 
in debatable ground and where climatic 
conditions in the south the balance of 
this month will have considerable in- 
fluence. 

Some of the buying was on increased 
complaints of weevil in the south. There 
were also complaints of root rot from 
Texas, but on the other hand, there 
was a lack of improvement in cash oil 
and compound trade. Consumers are 
still interested in a hand-to-mouth way 
and not inclined to stock up. There 
was little or nothing doing in the crude 
markets, with nominal conditions pre- 
vailing and with mills not inclined to 
sell at anything like current levels, un- 
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til a better idea is had as to what early 
seed prices will be. 
Government Report Bullish. 

The Government cotton report show- 
ing the condition of 67.9 per cent and an 
indicated crop of 14,291,000 bales was 
bullishly construed in that the figure 
was materially under the average ex- 
pectations. 

Around the cotton oil ring, estimates 
had ranged from 14,200,000 to 16,800,- 
000 bales, with the average of some 56 
guesses 15,058,000 bales. Prices bulged 
sharply following the issuance of the 
report on resting buying orders and 
short covering. A few of the ring 
crowd fought the advance and uncov- 
ered a lack of supporting orders, bring- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


New Orleans. : 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 9, A.928.— 
Cotton oil held remarkably well in 
price considering the very disappointing 
action of cotton following the bullish 
government report. With late crop, the 
supply of oil placed on market daily, 
mostly by tired holders, has hardly 
equalled the demand, which has been 
the broadest in many months, coming 
from all sections of the country. This 
indicates buyers are contracting for 
spot needs and quick shipment only. 
The cheapness of oil appeals to many 
at this time, and if the present spread 
between oil and pure lard is maintained, 
a large consumption of oil during next 
ninety days seems assured. Bleachable 
is quoted around 8%c f.o.b. Texas con- 
suming points and New Orleans. Crude, 
sales, 744@75c; new crop, Texas. No 
offerings of new crop east of river as 
yet. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Aug. 9, 1928.—Prime 
cottonseed delivered at Dallas, nomi- 
nal; prime crude oil, 74%c; forty-three 
per cent cake and meal, f. o. b. Dallas, 
$45.00; hulls, $13.00; mill run linters, 
4%@6c. This week’s weather favor- 
able to growing crops; markets quiet. 
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ing about a quick setback from the 
highs. 

Some of the professional element 
argued that the Government had under- 
estimated the crop. Others, however, 
said that the country in general would 
accept the figure and that it would most 
likely bring about a better buying 
power. The impression was that a lib- 
eral allowance has been made for pos- 
sible weevil damage, and there is no 
questioning the fact that the ultimate 
size of the crop depends on the weevil 
activities for the next three weeks or 
so. 


Lard Stocks Decreasing. 


The lard market was under pressure 
of liquidation and sagged rather 
snarply meeting less aggressive sup- 
port than of late. The hog market 
again ruled firm and the hog run at 
western packing points moderate. The 
oil crowd, however, paid more attention 
to cotton than anything else. At timgs 
fears were expressed of a _ tropical 
scorm working into part of the eastern 
belt. On the whole conditions appeared 
a little more mixed. 

Some analyzing the market said 
prices have reached a point where they 
had pretty generally discounted a large 
carryover and a big new crop figure, 
while others maintained that there was 
still a good-sized interest in the nearby 
deliveries that would probably take ad- 
vantage of rallies to liquidate and, at 
any rate, that would be forced to 
liquidate on tenders as September rolls 
around. 

As far as one could see refiners read- 
ily absorbed the nearby deliveries, and 
sold very little of the futures against 
their purchases. This was looked upon 
as partly a reflection or feeling that 
values would not decline much further. 
There was not any evidence of broad 
speculative accumulation of futures 


-such as would appear necessary to take 


the slack out of the market. 

The possibilities on the constructive 
side later on are good as some see it, 
in that oil and compound is in a better 
position to compete with lard for the 
domestic trade. 

The lard stocks are decreasing though 
slightly as yet, while the number of 
hogs in the country are considerable 
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The New Orleans 
Refined Cotton Seed 
Oil Market 


offers every modern facility to the trade, 

carrying a large volume of business, with 

prompt and satisfactory executions. 

Effective August 1, 1928, the charge for 
receiving, storing, sampling, weighing, 
fire insurance and certificating refined 
cotton seed oil for each contract of 
30,000 pounds up to and including TEN 
contracts, will be $18.00. For each 
additional contract, $15.00. 


Storage on each contract of 30,000 pounds 
shall be $18.00 for the first month or 
fraction, commencing the day after date 
of warehouse receipt; thereafter, 50 
cents per day. ‘ 


There are five bonded and licensed storage 
yards. 


The New Orleans contract is the only future 
contract in the world protected by an in- 
demnity bond guaranteeing weight, grade 
and quality at time of delivery. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Trade Extension Committee 


———_, 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 
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less than.a year ago, Against this, 
there is the outlook for a carryover of 
around 900,000 bbls. of oil, and at the 
present writing, the outlook for a cot- 
ton crop of 14,291,000 bales compared 
with 12,955,000 bales final last year. 
The indicated yield per acre in the 
present report was 152.2 lbs. The 
Census Bureau reported ginning to 
August totaled only 87,888 bales (run- 
ning) compared with 162,283 running 
bales same time last year: 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 
Friday, August 3, 1928. 


—Range— —Closing— 
“. High. Low. 


Sale Bid. Asked. 

Bee SS is wats 960 @...-+ 
Aug. .... 200 950 950 930 a 975 
Sept. .... 5100 934 926 926a.... 
Oct 1200 943 983 9338 a .... 
Nov. .... 500 940 940 940a.... 
Dec. .... 2000 955 946 947 a 946 
Jan. 1500 965 955 955 a.... 
PD kts mer Nase oe was 958 a 970 
Mar. .... 1000 970 970 962 a 965 
Total Sales, including switches, 11,- 


500 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%. 
Saturday, August 4, 1928. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


SBS SSSR he Set 950 a 1000 
ON eee am SS a ae are 940 a 985 
Sept. .... 3400 937 9380 934 a 937 
Oct 600 948 9388 940 asales 
Nov. .... 100 952 952 948 a 960 
BM is va beet A Re: Re 950 a 9438 
Jan. 500 960 959 960 asales 
Pee. 3. eee SS 965 a 980 
SOE Sr ae eee 971 a 974 

Total Sales, including switches, 4,600 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%. 

Monday, August 6, 1928. 

Sales. we bee. Bid. asia. 
See hee es eee 920 a .... 
Aug. .... 200 950 931 925 a 960 
Sept. .... 4900 986 926 927 a 930 
Oct. 2300 940 9382 988 a.... 
Nov. .... 600 940 940 940 a 942 
Dec 1400 951 942 946 a 947 
Jan 13800 952 947 952 a 9538 
BD Suk Sten bas eee 955 a 968 
Mar. .... 300 961 961 964 a 967 


Total Sales, including switches, 11,- 
000 bbls. P. Crude S. E. Nominal. 
Tuesday, August 7, 1928. 


aT Oa —Closing— 
Sales. High. w. 


Bid. Asked. 
BOE --<.Wis ngs cmlokackeals 925 a 950 
BMS. e aes oe ang eae 925 a 960 
Sept. .... 8400 929 928 929 a 928 
Oct. 1200 940 9385 940a.... 
US oc. ands ecw 946 a 955 
Dec 13800 958 945 958 a.... 
Jan. 2300 966 953 966 a 965 
eee Ree», Sar eet cre a 965 a 985 
Mar. .... 600 976 975 975 a 976 


Total Sales, including switches, 13- 
800 bbls: P. Crude S. E. Nominal. 
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On the New York Produce Exchange 























The Fort Worth 


Laboratories 


Consulting, Analytical 
Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers 


8281, Monroe Street 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 




















August 11, ‘19 


Wednesday, August 8, 1928, 


—Range— 0 
Sales. High Low. Bide” 








SG a. scsi see ow en hee 

Aug. .... 500 925 925 9354 
Sept. ....12700 965 925 948 a 
Oct, 6600 970 930 954 a 
Nov, 3...» 500 956 956 955 a 
Dec. ....11800 1002 939 963 a 
Jan. .... 3200 998 944 9674 
RNS. aie Period: wae ees 967 a 
Mar. .... 2000 992 970 975 a4 





Total Sales, including switches, 30. 
300 bbls. P. Crude S. E. Nominal,” 


Thursday, August 9, 1928, 


ROE ccs wa cs estan 900 a3 
YT Se epee’ 957 957 900 a 95% 
eee 930 927 926 a 9% 
iS Sage Appice 9382 930 930a.... 
eer ee pee 935 935 938 a 949 
MGS. soon 946 937 987a..,. 
SS ear 955 944 9448... 
ao, REP Se ees © 947 a 960 
eer eer ree 957 957 a vie 


965 
(Sales 18,700 barrels.) 











See page 34 for later markets, 





| 





COCOANUT OIL—The  underton 
was, somewhat easier owing to freer 
arrivals from the Philippines of 
and with a tendency on the part of buy. 
ers to hold off, pending developments in 
cotton oil. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 8%c, while Pacific tanks 
were quoted at 7% @T7%c, al 
some reported bids of 7%4c turned down, 

PALM OIL—Demand was moderate 
during the week, but offerings were 
very light with some of the leading 
importers out of the market as sellers, 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
at 7%@7%c; shipment, 74 @7%e; 
spot Lagos, 8%c; shipment, 7%c, 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Hand t 
mouth buying was reported again this 
week, but prices were fairly steady, 
with New York tanks quoted at 8i%e 
and packages at 9%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was quiet, but 
offerings were held steadily with mar 
kets quoted at 8%c nominal f.o.b. mills, 

SOYA BEAN OIL—tTrade was lim- 
ited owing to irregularity in cotton oil, 
but sellers were steady in their ideas, 
quoting New York tanks at 10%¢c; bar 
rels, 12%4c; Pacific coast tanks, 9% 
nominal. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—While the vol- 
ume of trade was limited, the situation 
was strong. Reports indicated buyers 
had pretty well covered their nearby 
needs. At New York, spot foots were 
quoted at 10%c and futures at 10%¢ , 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL— Demand for 
spot oil was small, but there was m0 
pressure of supplies, with store oil nom 
inally quoted %c over August. The 
crude markets were purely nominal. 

—— 
HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Aug. 9, 1928.—(By 
Cable.) —Refined cottonseed oil, 338 6 
crude cottonseed oil, 30s 3d. 





COTTON OIL EXPORTS. — 
Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, August ‘1, 1928, to August § 
1928, none. ‘ 
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'4 Years Grinding Tankage 
Without Repair Parts 


“TAN7 DT 
TAL LL 


CRUSHER - GRINDER - PULVERIZER 








P. Mealey Sons, Gloucester, N. J., have used their “Jay Bee’’ 

grinder four years—grinding tankage every day. Their first 

set of replacement hammers, since installation, was shipped last 

month. That is economical and satisfactory grinding—which 
only the “Jay Bee’ can do 


The Most Successful Mill for By-Products Grinding 


Handles 187 Grease The “Jay Bee” Grinds Tankage, Beef Scrap, Fish 


“We have had in use, at different times, Scrap, Blood Meal, Bone—in one continuous oper- 
three different makes of mills, but the ‘ Deli 

“Tay Bee” beats Prennm all, It handles greasy ation. elivers a thoroughly ground product to 
and moist products without clogging, an : : : 

we have ren cracklings through the mil YOUr storage bin without the use of cage mills, 
that have had as high as 18% grease con- elevators, or screens. 

tent.”—Sickler Fertilizer Works, Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
Largest Intake and Outlet Areas Reason for Biggest Capacity 
We Can Help You The “Jay Bee” is the most durably constructed grinder. Made of 


boiler plate and manganese steel. Practically indestructible. Will 
Increase Your Business . : 


W ‘ + not shimmy, break, or fly to pieces because of steel or other for- 
e can show you how to increase your ion materials entering the mill with the product to-be ground. 
grinding profits. We have a mill for every ~ é P g 

purpose requiring up to 100 H.P. with belt, 


tex-rope, or direct-connected drive. * Write 2 tn ss i . 
for specifications, descriptive literature, and The No. 3 mill has a 12"x15%4" feed opening, and a 560 sq. in. 


prices. screen area. The No. 4 mill has a 12”x20” feed opening, and a 737 

ail oi aia : sq. in. screen area. The No. 3 mill has 36 hammers. The No. 4 

Over 9,000 “Jay Bee Mills em Use mili has 48 hammers. These manganese steel hammers weigh 40 . 
—Proof of Their Superior 


ounces each. 
Performance 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Ine., 61 Hickory St, Utiea, N. Y. 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products continued under pres- 
sure of liquidation, meeting limited sup- 
port except from shorts and scattered 
scale down buying. Hogs eased some- 
what, but the run continued moderate. 
Cash trade fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 
Cotton oil was moderately active and 
_weaker and within striking distance of 
the season’s lows owing to weakness 
of cotton, better weather in the south, 
liquidation and lack of support other 
than refiners’ buying of nearbys. Texas 
crude trading occurred in a small way 
at 7%@7'%c. Cash trade is moderate 
and sentiment mixed, some feeling the 
market shows a well-liquidated position. 
Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon were: Aug., $9.10; 
Sept., $9.28@9.30; Oct., $9.31@9.33; 
Nov., $9.35@9.40;° Dec., $9.40; Jan., 
$9.46@9.49; Feb., $9.52@9.65; ‘March, 
$9.60@9.63. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra 8c. 
Stearine. 
Oleo stearine, 10%c. 
— fe 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Aug. 10, 1928.—Spot lard 
at New York: prime western, $12.50@ 
12.60; middle western, $12.35@12.45; 
city, 12%c; refined Continent, 13%c; 
South American, $14.25; Brazil kegs, 
$15.25. 

oo’ 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, August 11, 1928. 

General provision market steady and 
firm, with a good demand for A, C. 
hams. Spot market strong. Fair quan- 
tity sold at 118-3. Poor demand for 
lard, but fair call for picnics and square 
shoulders. 

Today’s prices are as follows: Liver- 
pool shoulders, squares, none; hams, 
American cut, 118s; hams, long cut, 
114s; Cumberland cut, 90s; short backs, 
90s; picnics, none; bellies, clear, 89s; 
Canadian, 96s; spot lard, 63s; Wilshire, 
none. 

ae ee 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg for the week 
ended July 28, shows little alteration, 
says James T. Scott, American Trade 
Commissioner, Hamburg, Germany, in 
his weekly cable to the United States 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 1,443 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Ger- 
many’s most important markets were 
80,000, at a top Berlin price of 15.79 
cents a pound, compared with 83,000, at 
16.87 cents a pound, for the same week 
last year. 

The Rotterdam market is rather quiet 
with the exception of extra and prime 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


premier jus, the demand for which is 
very good and offerings are few. 

The market at Liverpool was firm, 
stocks of American bacon, and Ameri- 
can cut hams are light and demand 
good. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing: was 23,000 for the 
week. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending July 27, 1928, 
was 82,000. 


CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Imports and exports of casings into 
and from the United States during 
May, 1928, are given by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 














IMPORTS. 
Sheep, Lamb and Goat Other* 

Countries: Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
France ......... 2,523 3,041 11,023 2,231 
Germany ...... 15,201 40,183 36,080 30,671 
Hungary ... 328 700 RA ces 
Irish Free State 3, ay 3,557 Or eee 
Pe 8.7 4,944 2,594 471 
Lithuania ...... 2, 385 3,467 ee bakes 
Netherlands .... cane 3,809 3,310 
Soviet Russia *. 

Europe ....... 06,253 375,845 ange —- 
United Kingdom. Bt 629 13,683 52,278 10,890 
Canean ..500r0% 98,521 59,886 210,222 34,360 

Argentina ...... 93,097 76,182 346,935 111,817 
ee 5,628 2, va kee a ies 
BE ance sich seek RHR 10,689 1,840 
Pere eine -.+. 103,169 40,499 
British India 994 1,430 ass sane 
ry se 1,832 81,129 37,108 36,786 
rere 5,511 9,571 1,160 3,009 
on Eee 10,560 17,639 Sse iene 
aa 3,676 9,135 
ee a 35,139 oss sete 
Australia ...... 9,480 49,016 148,930 69,709 
New Zealand “198, 796 269,546 caee snes 
Morocco ........ 960 1,002 
Total *.2. 2.4.5 693,783 1,057,633 963,997 345,593 








*Includes hog casings imported from China, 

Russia, etc. 
EXPORTS. 
Hog Casings Beef Casings 

Countries: Lbs Value. Lbs. Value. 
ere 2,555 850 69,371 10,101 
PO shakes bane 32,892 6,021 83,567 14,526 
Germany ....... 745,114 76,411 959,315 125,267 
DE &decenaned 3,100 1,211 5,355 1,070 
aaa Smee, path x 819 
Netherlands .... 89,681 10,312 168,672 24,553 
BOEWOS oovcccce vane cone . ee 3,986 
eee ss Sees 5,023 475 
SEE snvescecd« “= 13,338 22,836 1,656 
Sweden ........ 5,900 2,570 28,169 3,541 
Switzerland .... 11,082 2,527 42,770 5,056 
United Kingdom.442,922 147,415 6,165 906 
Canada ........ ,167 4,067 824 670 
PEND cc cectans 587 696 see 
Newfoundland .. 2,000 220 ° 
Bermudas ...... 140 300 hes cae 
np dnp benno i 840 26 5 
Netherlands 

West Ind@les.. - .... pcion 880 225 
EL. “si wescssen 180 177 eee ecve 
Australia ......121,266 95,373 
British Oceania. 585 484 
New Zealand... 25,739 23,223 
South Africa .. 13,650 3,320 eee 

ME. “Scsens 1,546,323 389,355 1,426,879 192,856 


Exports of other casings were as 
follows: To Belgium, 5,949 lbs.; value, 
$773. To Finland, 3,095 Ibs.; value, 
$1,152. To France, 15,000 Ibs.; value, 
$3,025. To Germany, 110,867 Ilbs.; 
value, $19,140. To Italy, 80 lbs.; value, 
$40. To Norway, 39,870 lIbs.; value, 


$2,030. To the United Kingdom, 14,457 . 


Ibs.; value, $8,089. To Canada, 66,076 
lbs.; value, $8,664. To Panama, 243 lbs.; 
value, $80. To Mexico, 10 lbs.; value, 
$10. To Cuba, 214 lbs.; value, $288. 
To Hawaii, 1,000 lbs.; value, $140. 
a 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended August 4, 1928, were 3,884 
metric tons, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
all ef which went to England. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


A new warehouse to cost $40,000 
planned by the Slaton Cotton Oil Co, 
Slaton, Tex. 


























Ib. 





The Abilene Cotton Seed Oil Co, PAC 
plans to’ erect a cottonseed oil mill ; in k 
Abilene, Tex. The cost will be about ‘ 
$75,000. : a 7 

An explosion in the smoke house, tol: e any 
lowed by fire, caused small damage re. hides 
cently to the plant of Schott & Co, take-o! 
New Orleans, La. @ sold. 

The Empire Meat Products Co., New. attribu 
York City, has been incorporated with market 
a capital of 1,500 shares of commog — of late 
stock. L. Feinberg, of 1650 Broadway, of the 
is the principal organizer. kill he 

The Chicago Packing Co., 1400 Nas steers 
tional Bank Building, Chicago, Tll., hag _ parent! 
been incorporated with a capital stock easier, 
of $2,000 preferred and $8,000 common, coming 
The company will manufacture and deal’ -Spre: 
in meats, fish, oysters and sea food inally 
products. The incorporators are C, B native 
Cohen, L. J. Biron and Michael Czernj- ~ and Ju: 
chowski. straigh 

The Middletown Beef and Provision | % & 
Co., Middletown, Conn., has moved into also st 
its new quarters in the old air line Butt 
division freight depot which it pur. sold at 
chased some time ago. Extensive alter- and ki 
ations were made to the building to fit 2%c, | 
it to the needs of the company. The ee on 
Middletown Beef and Provision Co. was veda 
founded 40 years ago. Lewis Briggs 2ae; | 
is president of the company. ota 

Armour and Company, through its am la 
produce department, has purchased the Heavy 
H. J. Keith Co. of Boston. This com- sales of 
pany specialized in the handling of Light n 
dried and frozen eggs. The Keith Com- packers 
pany interests in Amos Bird Company — at 22% 
of Shanghai, one of the largest dealers ais dec 
of egg products in China, has also been Nativ. 
acquired by Armour. The purchase is 11@17%4 
said to involve more than $2,500,000. shown. 

The C. Kalbitzer Packing Co., Elkins, 16%c. 
W. Va., filed a petition in bankruptcy SMAL 
last week in the federal court of West packer | 
Virginia. The petition was granted and inal way 
Otto Schenck and Fred Stroehmann of in big ] 
Wheeling, W. Va., were appointed re- branded 
ceivers. The assets of the company packer t 
were given as $400,000 and the liabil for July 
ities $200, 000. It is stated that the @ steers a) 
company’s financial embarrassment is” Several | 
only temporary, and operations are ba: August | 
ceeding as usual. alone, 

aissllpcavinens : HIDE 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES 9B Ky rey 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) — — _ Moved fix 

New York, August 8, 1928.—Latest bulk, Ch 
i on chemicals and soap mak- moved a 
ers’ supplies: ’ C y 

Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, “aged 
8%c lb.; Manila ‘cocoanut oil, ® the pack 
New York, 8%4c lb.; Manila c al-weighi 
oil, tanks, coast, 7 tc lb.; Cochin cocot: tp, selec: 
nut oil, barrels, New York, 10%e Ib. cows and 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New Buf we 
York, 11%c lb.; crude corn oil, b selected 
New York, 11@11%c lb.; olive ‘oil fot asked, 'S 
barrels, New York, 10% @10%e reported - 
5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, } generally 
York, $1.85@1.40 gal. sold and 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New branded 
York, 113%,@12%c lb.; palm kernel ago freip 
barrels, New York, 9% Ib.;  CALFS' 
barrels, New York, 94 @9%c ib.; Packer ca 
palm oil, casks, New York, 7. 90@8e b, - fhirly wel 
Lagos palm oil, barrels, New York, of July, 2 
@8%c Ib.; glycerine (soaplye), @ for south 
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Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market declined another 4c during the 
week on light native cows and all 
branded hides, with a fairly active 

e. Trading embraced some 80,000 
hides, possibly more, July and August 
take-off, with a few June hides also 
sold. The easier market is generally 
attributed to the dullness in the leather 
market, which has had more influence 
of late than the fact that hides now are 
of the best quality of the year and 
kill has been lighter. Heavy native 
steers and heavy native cows have ap- 













Na- parently held firm; other descriptions 

= easier, With the heavier range runs 
z coming to the cattle market. 

ical” .Spready native steers quoted nom- 


jnally around 24%@25'%c. Heavy 
native steers sold at 23%c for Julys 
and June-Julys, while one lot of 1,500 
straight Junes brought 23c. Two cars 
of extreme native steers sold at 23c, 

steady. 

a tatt eawdod steers reported to have 
sold at 22%4c but later this was denied, 
and killer involved reports declining 
2%c, asking 23c. Colorados declined 
%e on sales at 22c and this bid for 
more. Heavy Texas steers sold at' 
2%; light Texas steers moved at 22c, 
and extreme light Texas steers quoted 
with branded cows at 22c, all 4c down 
from last week. 

Heavy native cows held steady on 
sales of July-August take-off at 23%éc. 
Light native cows moved freely, three 
packers selling total of about 30,000 
at 22%c, or %c down. Branded cows 
also declined %4c, on sales at 22c. 

Native bulls quoted nominally around 
17@17%c, with not much _ interest 
shown. Branded bulls nominally 16@ 
164c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Small 
packer hides dull and easier, in a nom-: 
inal way, based on the decline of %4c 

in big packer light native cows and 
branded cows. Last trading in small 
packer take-off last week was at 23c 
for July and August all-weight native 
steers and cows and 22c for branded. 
Several local killers still hold July and 
— hides, while one holds August 
one, 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Bids of $30.00 
per ton reported for hide trimmings. 

As previously mentioned, one packer 
_ moved five cars last week at $33.00, in 
bulk, Chicago, while a small packer 
moved a small lot at $27.50. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides 
are in slow demand and the decline in 
the packer market is felt here. Good 
all-weights generally considered 19c 
top, selected, delivered. Sales of heavy 
cows and steers reported early at 17%c. 

weights quoted around 19c, 
» nominally, with %c more 
Some good 25-45 lb. extremes 
ported moving early at 22c and this 
generally considered the market. Bulls 
sold and offered at 14%c. All-weight 
quoted around 164%@17c, Chi- 
tago freight. 
CALFSKINS—Nothing further in 
eker calfskins, market having been 
Miny well cleaned up last week to end 
“tTuly, at 30c for northerns and 29c 
tt southerns. 


gebsakaak “2ESeh ahaa Sevet Fes Pek 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


First salted Chicago city calf: last 
sold at 27c, late last week, with a 
previous sale at 27%c. Outside city 
calf quoted around 264%@27c. Mixed 
cities and countries around 24% @25c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
kipskins. last week at 2714c for natives 
alone; earlier trading was at 27c for 
natives, 26c over-weights, 25c branded. 

First salted Chicago city kips rather 
slow and quoted around 25@25%éc, 
nominally. Outside cities quoted around 
25c. Mixed cities and countries range 
around 24c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.70 for June-July take-off. Hairless 
quoted around 70c, nominal. 

HORSEHIDES — Horsehides_ rather 
dull, with choice renderers quoted 
around $7.50@7.75, nominal, ranging 
down to $6.50@7.00 asked for ‘fair 
mixed lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 25 
@27c per Ib. according to section. 
Packer shearlings steady; one big 
packer moved two cars at $1.45 for 
straight run during the week, steady 
with last week. Pickled skins steady; 
last trading at Chicago was at $11.00 
for a couple of cars blind ribby lambs; 
last trading at New York reported at 
$11.00 for big packer straight run of 
lamb, although higher is talked. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted from 10c@10%c, with one car 
lot sale reported at 10c. Early bid of 
4%c for gelatine stock withdrawn and 
renewed at 4c; sellers holding at 414c. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket quiet and easier, in sympathy with 
the %c decline on branded hides in the 
western market. As previously re- 
ported, July native hides were about 
cleaned up, while some branded July 
hides are still on hand; while not 
openly offering, holders are understood 
to be inviting bids. Market quoted 
nominally on basis of Chicago prices. 

COUNTRY HIDES— Market con- 


. tinues slow on country hides. Extremes 


generally considered around 22¢ top, 
in a nominal way: buffs quoted at 19c. 

CALFSKINS—Some quiet trading 
reported on light average skins this 
week, at $2.45 for 5-7’s and $3.10 for 
7-9’s; 9-12’s quoted nominally at $4.10. 
Last trading in 12-17 lb. veal kips,$4.45. 
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CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended August 4, 1928, 3,353,000 
Ibs; previous week, 2,880,000 lbs.; same 
week, 1927, 4,884,000 Ibs.; from Jan- 
uary 1 to August 4, 130,070,000 lIbs.; 
same period, 1927, 140,084,000 Ibs. 


Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended August 4, 1928, 3,241,- 


.000 lbs.; previous week, 3,850,000 lbs.; 


same week, 1927, 5,684,000 lbs.; from 

January 1 to August 4, 136,360,000 Ibs.; 

same period, 1927, 159,877,000 Ibs. 
ee s 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Aug. 10, 1928, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 

Aug. 10, ’28. week. 1927. 
Spr. nat. strs.244%,@25%n 25 @25%4n 22 @23 
Hvy. nat. strs. @23% 23 @23% @20 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @22% @23 @18% 
Heavy butt 

brnd’d_ strs.2244b@23ax @23 @18% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @22 @22% @18 
Ex-light Tex. 

BOBS 6.6 <Npr @22 22 @22% @18 
Brnd’d cows . @22 @22% @18 
Hvy. nat. cows @23% @23% 18%@19% 
Lt. nat. cows. 2 23 20 


@22% 
@17%4n 17%/@18%n 


Nat. bulls ...17 @ @15% 
Brnd’d bulls..16 @16%4n16%@lin 14 @14% 
Calfskins .... D30 30 ‘@20 
Kips, nat. ...27 @27% 27 @27% @23 
Kips, ov-wt. . @26 @26 @24ax 
Kips, brnd’d.. @25 @25 @21ax 
Slunks, reg. .. @1.70 1.60@1.70 @1.30 
Slunks, hris... @70n 


60 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts... @2214n 22% @23 @20 
Branded ..... @22n 22 @22%~ @18 
Nat. bulls ...17 @1744n 174%@18n @15 
Brnd’d bulls. . @l6n 16%@1in @1314 
Calfskins .... @27 @28ax @21n 
i Perr re: 25 @25% @26 @21n 
Slunks, reg...1.50@1.60n @1.50n 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, hris.. @55 @50n 50 @60 4 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. strs..... @17% 17%@18 16 @16% 
Hvy. cows .. @17% 17%@18 16 @16% 
Buffs... 25°. 19 @19% @20ax 17 @18 
Extremes ‘ @22 22 @22% 191%4@20 
ee 14%4ax 15n 13 
Calfskins 22% @23% @24n @1lin- 
PEN ko ciute ae 23 23 @23%n @lin 
Light calf ...1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 @1.10 
Deacons ..... 1.50@1.60 1.50@1. @1.15 
Slunks, reg...75 @90 aS 
Slunks, hris..25 @30 , See 
Horsehides ...6.50@7.75 6.75@8.00 6.50@6.75 
Hogskins ....90 @95 90 @95 25 @30 
SHEEPSKINS. 
a Re Th ESS Oe ng eS @2.00 
ee, WO PRON ask iva s' \ Sycbewdaes wees tenes 
Pkr. shearlgs.. @1.45 @1.45 @1.15 
Dry pelts..... 25 @27 26 @28 25 @25% 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of June and May, 
1928, with comparisons, based on reports received from 4,330 manufacturers and 
dealers, together with stocks disposed of during that month, are reported by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce as follows: 


Cattle, . 200Al, TAGE. <0 bios ve vedvicccecvaeceaee 
Domestic—Packer, hides ..............++ 
Domestic—Other than packer, hides....... 
Foreign 


Buffalo 
Calf and Kip... ccccsccccccsccccccvccdecnecse 
Horse, ave ass, and mule: 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


on ee ET eT CEE OEE Et errr en 
Goat and kid, 
CPUs MN adc orice hoccnccsasctcecusen’s 
Sheep and lamb, skins. ..............ccseceees 
Skivers and fleshers, dozens.............%..+. 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skins................. 
TRO Ee dig vas sted vccccetcccccénccececs 
PIG O00 NOB, GING. oye ceca vccccscvccsicuceces 


Stocks on hand or in transit 


June, May, June, Moved in 
1928. 1927. 1927. June 1928* 
3,573,845 3,595,902 3,139,197 1,181,135 
2,226,373 2,205,324 2,194,209 764,347 
754,083 756,068 651,491 258,998 
593,389 634,510 293,497 157,790 
158,751 117,957 70,677 46,350 
3,561,964 3,226,419 4,009,065 1,044,485 
159,202 179,203 62,318 47.425 
117,494 114,245 121,018 1,998 
100,355 114,794 112,761 114 
38,742 43,357 i. eae 
9,383,193 8,627,489 11,679,622 1,280 359 
662,51: 783,702 1,501,104 90,020 
7,610,529 7,011,327 8,542,205 2,533,144 
82, 77,846 117,587 5,597 
188,416 195,347 eS. eas 
207,317 202,048 273,353 55,573 
119,142 134,381 57,535 27,101 


*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers and importers. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 9, 1928. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago, 
fed yearlings and light steers 25@50c 
higher; many light yearlings as well as 
light butcher heifers, 50@75c up, spots 
$1.00 higher. Weighty steers advanced 
early in the week, but lost part of up- 
turn, closing steady to 25c higher; fat 
cows, 25@50c higher; grass heifers, 
fully 50c up, a scarcity of light year- 
lings strengthening all lightweight 
heifers. Bulls 15@25c higher; vealers, 
sorts considered, 50c@$1.00 higher; 
week’s extreme top on weighty steers, 
$16.65; 1293 lb. averages, $16.75; light 
and long yearlings, $16.75. Prime 1693 
Ib. bullocks sold late at $16.25. Weighty 
well finished bullocks were numerous at 
$15.75@16.50; uppercrust yearling sup- 


ply, $16.50@16.75. Inbetween grade 
light fed steers and grassy and short 
fed offerings all weights are seasonally 
scarce; most short feds, $14.75 down to 
$13.50; grassers, largely natives, $13.50 
down to $12.00 on slaughter account; 
bulk meager supply western grassers in 
stocker flesh, $10.50@11.50; low cutter 
cows, up to $7.00 at close, mostly $6.75; 
most grass fat offerings, $8.50@10.50; 
grainfeds, $11.75@13.00; weighty west- 


ern grass cows, as high as $11.50; 
weighty sausage bulls, $9.75; bulk with 
weight, $9.25@9.65; bulk vealers, $17.00 
@18.00. 

HOGS—Influenced by light receipts 
and a broad shipping demand. hogs sold 
at new high levels for the year the 
past week. Although some reaction was 
noted later, the market fluctuated with- 
in unusually narrow limits and is 
steady to 10c lower than the high time 
today, and 20 to 25c higher than a week 
ago. Today’s top, $11.70; week ago, 
$11.50; light lights and pigs, 35@50c 
higher. Today’s bulk better grade 170 
to 240 lb. weights, $11.85@11.65; 250 
to 320 Ib., $10.90@11.35; 140 to 160 Ib. 
averages, $10.75@11.50; pigs, $9.75@ 
10.50; choice strongweights, up to 
$11.00; bulk packing sows, $9.80@10.25; 
smooth sorts, up to $10.40. 

SHEEP—Moderately increased native 
lamb runs furnished a burdensome sup- 
ply of inbetween and lower grades, in- 
betweens declining 25@50c, while more 
desirable cornbelters and rangers closed 
little changed after temporary upturn 
early. Throwout natives closed at 50c 
or more lower, spots $1.00 off. The 
early sheep advance, which centered on 
choice lightweight range ewes, was dis- 
counted before the close. Desirable 
native ewes $6.50@7.00; week’s top 
choice rangers, $7.75; most range 
lambs, $15.00@15.40; natives, $15.00 
downward to $14.00; throwouts, $11.00 
downward to $9.00 in instances. 


August 11, 18 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U.S. Bureau of Agricultur) 


Economics. ) 
Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 9, 1928. 

CATTLE—Native fed steers wer 
relatively scarce all week and are elog. 
ing at 15@25c higher rate, with spots 
as much as ,50c higher on weighty of. 
ferings. Demand for yearlings was nap. 
row, and final prices are steady ty 
strong for the week. Fed westerns fip. 
ished the week at steady to 25c higher 
levels, but straight grass-fat offerings 
sold uneven at steady to 15c lowe 
prices. She stock held steady and bulls 
are strong to 15c higher. Vealers anj 


calves are 50c@$1.00 over a week ago, 
with the late top at $15.00. Choice 
yearlings topped the week’s trade at 
$16.35; desirable medium weights went 
at $16.10, and best heavies stopped at 
$15.50. 

HOGS—Somewhat lighter receipts 
and a broad shipping demand were fe. 


sponsible for a 15@25c advance in hog . 


prices during the week. The week's 
top reached $11.30 on Tuesday, but the 
closing top rested at $11.20 on choice 
190-200 Ib. weights. Packing grades 
are 25@35c higher. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices closed ona 
steady to weak basis, while mature 
classes are around 25c higher. Best 
Colorado lambs reached $15.25 on Mon- 
day, while bulk of range lambs cleared 
from $14.50@15.00. Desirable native 
offerings scored $14.75, with others at 
Se . Best fat ewes brought 

7.00. 





——— 








Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Unien Stock Yards, Chicago 


<< 








caeiaeel 














The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 


BANGS & TERRY 
Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 
Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities. 
z Write or wire us 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 


Potts — Watkins — Walker 


] National Stock Yards, Ill. 


Reference: National Stock Yards National Bank 


Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 
Write—’ Phone—Wire 
Murphy Bros. & Company — 
Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 Union Stock Yards, OHICAGO 











—— 














Order Buyers of Live Stock 
Mc Murray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Indiana 








E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 








So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
E. K. Corrigan Carl Soeder R. G. Symon } 

















[ 5. w. MURPHY CO. 


Order Buyers 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 





























Do you buy your Livesto 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 








Reference ‘any Omaha Bank 
Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 
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OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
( ales Economics. ) ot 


Omaha, Neb., Aug. 9, 1928. 
CATTLE—Extreme hot weather has 
parently had its effect on the market 

for dressed beef, and while receipts 
have been of rather limited proportions, 
the tendency of prices toward the close 
of the period has been easier. While 
substantial advances were recorded the 
first two days of the week, this was 
down and net upturns are quoted 
on fed steers and yearlings at 15@25c. 
Bulls are strong to 10@15c higher; she 
stock, strong to 25c higher; veals, 50c@ 
$1.00 higher. Top for the period was 
reached on yearlings at $16.65, while 
weighty steers reached a limit of 
$16.00. Practical veal top was $13.50. 
HOGS—Receipts locally are some- 
what heavier than the previous period 
and the corresponding time a year ago. 
However, the shipping inquiry has 
proved a supporting factor and the un- 
dertone to the trade has been strong, 
with current prices, as compared with 
a week ago, steady to 10c higher:. . 
SHEEP—Increased receipts from the 
range territory resulted in further 
losses on fat lambs, decline Thursday 
with Thursday quoted 25@35c. Fat 
sheep have been scarce. Values are 
2%@40c higher. 


caspase 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Aug. 8, 1928. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago, strictly fat yearling steers sold 
strong; all other native steers, 50@75c 
higher; inbetween kinds up most; west- 
erm steers, 25@50c higher; medium 
bulls, steady; vealers, 50c higher; other 
slaughter classes, 25c higher. Tops: 986 
lb. yearlings, $16.60; 1120 lb. matured 
steers and 619 lb. mixed yearlings, 
$16.25; 686 lb. heifers, $15.85; western 
grass steers, $13.60. 

HOGS—Light receipts around the cir- 
cuit together with liberal patronage 
from shippers prompted a price ad- 
vance. Prices reached the peak for the 
current year. Compared with week ago 
weights above 160 lb., 15@25c higher; 
pigs and light lights, 25@50c higher; 
packing sows, 15@20c higher. Top to- 
day, $11.70; for week, $11.75. 

SHEEP—Moderate receipts and a 
normal demand allowed the market to 
temain unchanged on all classes as com- 
pared with a week ago. Bulk of better 
grade lambs, $13.75@14.25; packer top, 
$1425; few to city butchers, $14.50; 
culls, $9.00; fat ewes, $4.00@6.50. 


a 
SIOUX CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., Aug. 8, 1928. 

CATTLE—Cattle receipts have been 

Timing moderate. This week brought 

the first shipments from the range ter- 

In volume. The market for all 

of fat cattle rule 25c higher for 

three days. Best received were 

gs which sold for $16.60. The 

bulk of corn-fed yearlings sold at $14.50 

@16.00, with common kinds down to 

. The demand for all classes of 

r stock is strong. Bulk of fin- 

heifers, $13.00@14.50; finished 

Ws, up to $13.00; grass heifers, 
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$12.25; grass cows, $10.50; bulls, $8.00 
@10.50; veals, $8.00@14.00. 
HOGS — Receipts normal; . market 
steady to 15c higher for the half week. 
Bulk of medium finished butchers, 
$11.00@11.10; strongweights, $10.75@ 
10.90; heavy butchers, $10.50@10.85; 
sows, $9.75@10.10; common sows, $9.00 


@9.50. 
ee 
ST. PAUL 


eases by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Minnesota Dept. of Agriculture.) 


South St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 9, 1928. 

CATTLE—Unevenness has featured 
in the cattle division, fed steers and 
yearlings selling steady to 25c lower; 
fat she stock and cutters, steady to 25c 
higher; other classes, steady. Heavy 
steers reached $15.75; yearlings and 
medium weights, $15.50; bulk all fed 
weights, $13.00@15.00; grassy kinds, 
$11.00. She stock bulked at $7.25@9.00 
for cows and from $8.75 to $11.50 for 
heifers; cutters, $6.00@6.75;~ bulls, 
$8.25@8.75. Vealers are at a new high, 
good lights today going at $16.50. 

HOGS—Strong to 25¢ higher prices 
prevailed for hogs under light receipts, 
closely sorted 170 to 220 tb. weights 
selling at $11.25; medium and heavy 
butchers, from $10.50@11.00. Packing 
sows sold at $9.75 mostly; pigs, $10.25. 

SHEEP—Desirable lambs are steady 
to 25¢c higher, bulk of these going at 
$14.25; culls, $10.00; fat ewes, $4.00@ 
6.00, according to weight. 

StH? SEES 

CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ended Aug. 2, 1928, with com- 
parisons: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 


1,000-1,200 Ibs. 
Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Aug. 2. week, 1927. 
ee axe deocean $12.15 12.25 $ 9.05 
ee ORR eer ee 11.50 10.75 8.25 
, Ee ree 10.50 10.50 7.50 
CEE op b ceqesae'sesnce 10.00 10.00 6.75 
| Peer ee 9.50 9.50 6.50 
p SR eens | 9. 8.75 osem 
i et  Saeeeeseeret 9.50 8.50 6.00 
Aare 10.00 9.50 ee 


2 
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VEAL CALVES, 
UD 5 oss Phe sx <a tw $15.25 $15.00 $13.00 
eR Sere 12.50 12.00 11.00 
Wigeiper 5 060.85 13.00 13.00 9.00 
eet ee ees bee 10.50 10.50 8.50 
I os. swrcinle-s ans 11.00 11.00 8.00 
arg 10.00 9.00 6.00 
Moose Jaw ............. 11.00 11.00 7.50 
Saskatoon ...... 0.5.88. 11.00 10.00 fase 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
I soos «cane thisic dns $13.95 $13.50 $11.40 
|. ee ERS Se 13.50 13.00 11.25 
Le ee 13.00 12.50 10.75 
EE NG b's dae pitas « gl’ 12.40 12.00 10.60 
Bdmonton .............. 12.85 11,85 10.75 
ee 12.85 12.25 10.25 
Moose Jaw ............. 12.90 12.40 10.65 
WORNNG: 6 «ie Ns 12.85 11.85 ops 
GOOD LAMBS. 
So Ee ee tat ee $17.50 $16.00 $15.00 
bs ae nS ee eae 15.00 14,00 138.50 
WEN eas oie wand vee se 12.00 13.00 13.00 
aE EES lee peat 13.00 13.00 11.50 
Edmonton .............. 11.00 11.00 12.00 
See See 11.00 10.50 
Moose Jaw ............ 14.00 14.00 7.00 
Saskatoon ............. 11.25 egies ae 
—_@——__ 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets for week 
ended Aug. 4, and comparative periods: 


At 20 markets: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 4...... 199,000 471,000 251,000 
, | a Pera’ 207,000 000 271,000 
SO nip Peseta < car sees 227,000 528,000 250,000 
ME abe edudas velo Seed 214,000 521,000 274,000 
WE S64 Fey Pass teen oe 301,000 464,000 305,000 
Che DicaWeacadesances 276,000 561,000 273,000 

‘At 11 markets: 
Hogs. 
WOE CNS AMG. Boivin ie ki hiwecedctvas 416,000 
I WOU oo bones cavdccuvdveadia dvebis 385,000 
RICA 2 RE SOR ocr aee mye 469,000 
WS Such Pinna cane oto sing Pls Oa Caea axe 000 
Mo o0.e piano 0 0b-k40 Wy ta gnrena Shenk kaBe mee 414,000 
ME 6 ote Kesas A ehwdh feds Puan ea waeesa ee 000 

At 7 markets: 
*Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 4...... 148,000 360,000 191,000 
Previous week ......... 146,000 330,000 196,000 
TEE prion een cGasecdunin 174,000 392,000 191,000 
LER ESSA ears 169,000 ,000 213,000 
ME K 5c boy Pcie cae bnes 000 000 000 
GUE ass cdkobs cea traares 215,000 410,000 218,000 
*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph 


counted as cattle previous to 1927. 


What kind of beef carcasses are 
known as “spotters”? Ask “The Pack- 
er’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of 
the meat packing industry. 
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INNATI,OHIO © 


A CONVENIENT MARKET FOR THE BUYING OF 
CATTLE , CALVES , SWINE, SHEEP, LAMBS 


















RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1928. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1928. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. tense gamerhens er btieens — _ poe 
DNS Si sek cis ceweese 500 4,000 ~—- 3,000 ansas City , * , 
Kansas City ............ 60 1,000 315 Omaha ... 4,500 12, 15,000 
NS a lane Oa aR 200 =—-2,500 .... St. Louis . 5,500 12,000 3,000 
St. Louis . 450 3,000 .... St. Joseph 3,000 4,500 4,600 
St. Bie Cgc ter 05% 300 1.000 2.000 Sioux City . - 1,500 7,500 7 
Sioux City ............. 600 5.000 "100 _. ear - 1,500 2,500 700 
3: GAR ~~ ¢ "500 .... Oklahoma City 400 400 100 
Oklahoma City ......... 500 500 100 Fort Worth 3,000 1,100 500 
Fort Worth ............ 700 400 300 Milwaukee 800 1,2 300 
Milwaukee .............. 100 100 1090 Denver’..... seseeee 300 1,000 3,400 
MRCS Ss 3h<cs <ncss cabe 200 100 7,500 Louisville .............+. 100 900 1,400 
Louisville ...<.......... 100 300 100 Wichita ......+.+--+0+- 500 2,200 300 
(| a alee 200 700 3090 Indianapolis ............. 800 6,500 1,500 
Indianapolis ............ 200 2,500 300 oo ae 100 400 1 
Pittsburgh PEE Oa 100 600 100 DEE caceceuaceswes 300 3,800 1,400 
NE SS bcc pcapacas’ 300 760 100 Buffalo ......... sees ee 100 300 100 
I a a ok 100 400 200 «60 Cleveland .......-..+-.+- 100 800 500 
ER Rai RR a 200 500 ae RUUD.» udcceviveegase 100 600 2,100 
SE Se TT 100 200 100 TIED 1 94 ans 6se ne be swe oh 5,400 1,800 1,300 
DN. .teskansctehbnees 200 cone 


Vv NESDAY, T 8, 1928. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 1928. Pass, Seer: ae 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
IE sinwnkndscdscsebbe 12,000 31,000 14,000 Chicago ...............+. 10,000 15,000 10,000 












Kansas Ci . 17,000 7,000 7,000 Kansas City 

Omaha ‘ - 5,000 11,000 13,000 Omaha > 4,500 11,000 19,000 
t. Louis .. 9,000 12,000 2,500 St. Louis . 2,500 10,000 1,000 
t. Joseph . 3,300 4,000 5,500 St. Joseph 1,800 6,500 3,000 
Sioux City 5,000 8,000 500 Sioux City . 4,000 15,000 2,509 
ae 9,700 4,000 1,500 St. Paul ..... . 1,800 4,500 5CO 
Oklahoma City 400 700 -.-. Oklahoma City . ‘ 300 600 300 
Fort Worth . 3,800 1,800 2,500 Fort Worth ...... . 8,200 700 500 
Milwaukee 300 400 200 Milwaukee ............. 500 800 400 
Denver .. 1,360 900 i Se 200 700 1,600 
Louisville . 29° Gee 1,400 ee aa eee 100 700 1,100 
Wichita ...... --- 8,500 2,200 Bee: SERENE: SoscpeneeSveones 400 2,100 400 
Indianapolis ............ 300 5,500 400 Indianapolis ............ 1,000 7,300 1,400 
eee - 800 2,000 BERD - PIERRE oo ius ccecesces 100 1,300 300 
EE. Sas Sai pe asa 1,800 3,300 MEEONEE  SoScikcenséesss 300 3,400 1,200 
tl <cisblessthateses 2,200 4,500 ee EE - nah eekhrnetas scene 200 800 300 
DE cap pespecdens ne 900 3,000 1,3 SS A Re 200 1,600 600 
BEAVIS ©. weccvecccccccs 400 1,000 1,9 E850 Goe-chuce's +p 100 600 500 
DED -n26se60a00sPecwes 2,500 1,300 GOO 9 Doromto 2... cccccccascece 100 400 400 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 9, 1928, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


& .~* - 0! and roast- 
a's wy clued): CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS, CITY. ST. PAUL. 


Hvy. Dy ie Ibs.) med-ch. .$10.60@11.50 $10.85@11.40 $10.20@10.95 $10.40@11.10 $10.35@11.00 
Med, Boy (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 10.75@11.70 11.25@11.65 10.60@11.00 10.50@11.20 10.50@11.25 


Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 10.50@11.70 11.25@11.65 9.75@11.00 10.25@11.20 10.50@11.25 
Lt. he (180-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... . 90@11,60 9.90@11.50 9.00@10.60 9.75@11.00 10.25@11.25 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 9.50@10.40 9.40@10.10 9.00@10.10 9.00@10.25 9.50@10.00 
Sitr. pigs (180 Ibs Raven), med-ch. 9.50@11.00 8.00@10.50  .......... 9.50@10.75 10.00@10.25 


Av. cost and wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) 10.70-267 Ib. 11.36-216 Ib. 10.18-289 Ib. 10.84-250 lb. 10.20-272 Ib. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,500 —e. OP): 
SEG sc cecpeansoud cand cons SENERS Sickcinuis 13.50@15.50 13.50@15.25 .......... 
STEERS (1, pena, 500 LBS.): 
Choice ....-.eeeeeeeeeeeceeses 15.85@16.50 16.00@16.50 15.25@16.00 14.75@15.50 14.90@15.85 
BE ixhapwesenknw sees 14.25@15.85 14.25@16.00 14.00@15.25 13.50@14.75 13.75@14.90 
my a, 100-1,300 LBS.): 
paecbabes Suesankte ....- 15.85@16.75 16.00@16.75 15.25@16.50 14.75@16.25 14.85@16.00 
14.25@16.15 14.50@16.00 14.00@15.25 13.50@15.25 13.75@14.85 









STEERS (950-1,100 LBS.).;: 
GRBIBD  cvccccccccccccscccocese 16.00@16.85 16.25@16.75 15.50@16.65 15.25@16.25 14.85@16.15 
Good 





oceccccccccccecescccccees 14.50@16.25 15.00@16.25 14.00@15.50 13.75@15.40 13.75@14.85 





DEUCE vcnnéekcounibeokes< 12.00@14.50 11.50@14.50 11.75@14.00 11.25@13.75 11.75@13.75 
Oommen ececccvcccccscccccces 9.00@12.00 8.50@11.50 8.75@11.75 8.25@11.25 9.00@11.75 


STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS eer LBS.) : 
CHOICE 2... ccccccccccecs «+++. 16.00@16.85 16.00@16.75 15.50@16.65 15.40@16.35 15.25@16.25 


GOOd 2... cece cece eeceeeceecees 14.50@16.00 15.00@16.00 14.25@15.50 13.75@15.50 14.00@15.25 
— — LBS. See 

Choice .......++. cocccsce eeee- 16.00@16.75 15.50@16.25 14.75@16.00 15.00@16.00 14.50@15.50 

Good ee vccccececccceccs eecccee 14.25@16.00 14.50@15.50 13.50@14.74 13.00@15.00 13.50@14.50 
Common-med. .......-+eeeeeees 8.75@14.50 8.50@14.50 9.25@13.50 8.25@13.00 8.50@13.50 








HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP) * 
Choice 13.00@16.50 13.00@14.75 12.75@15.50 12.25@15.25 12.25@14.25 
ay * 11.50@16.00 11.25@13.75 11.25@14.50 11.00@14.50 11.00@13.00 
Medium 9.75@14.25 9.00@11.25 9.50@12.75 9.00@12.75 9.00@12.00 
COWS: 
GREED cc cccccccvccscccccecces 12.25@13.00 11.25@12.25 11.25@12.50 10.50@11.75 11.00@12.00 
BENE. epocesdncccsveccoscconecs 9.50@12.2 9.75@11.25 9.50@11.50 9.00@10.50 9.00@11.00 
Common-med. ........ enesee 7.75@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.75 7.50@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.00 7.15@ 9.00 
Low cutter and cutter. . eoeeeee 6.25@ 7.75 5.50@ 8.00 5.75@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.00 5.75@ 7.15 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
Beef Good-ch. ....... ececvececs 9.65@11.00 8.75@10.50 9.00@10.00 8.75@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.75 
CRREPGIOR, « cc cccsocccesccce -- 7.25@ 9.65 6.50@ 8.75 7.25@ 9.00 6.50@ 8.75 6.50@ 9.00 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 
Medium-ch. .........-..e+2+2-- 10.00@14.00 9.50@13.00 9.50@13.50 8.50@14.00 9.00@11.50 
seseseccecceceess 7.00@10.00 6.00@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.50 6.00@ 8.50 6.50@ 9.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
Good-ch. .....-eeeeeeeeeeeeees 16.00@18.00 15.50@17.00 12.00@14.00 12.00@15.50 13.00@17.00 
DEN :wheetsdcoutihncasesves 13.00@16.00 13.00@15.50 10.50@12.00 8.50@12.00 9.00@13.00 
PND edendestansevecss © 00@13.00 6.00@13.00 7.00@10.50 6.00@ 9.00 6.50@ 9,00 


=e (sa Se. down) good-ch... 14.00@15.50 13.50@14.50 13.75@14.65 14.00@15.10 13.75@14.75 
lbs. down) medium... 12.00@14.00 11.50@13.50 12.50@13.75 12.75@14.00 12.75@13.75 
a ee cull-common 8.50@12.00 8.50@11.50 9.00@12.50 9.00@12.75 10. 12.75 

Lambe ( wethers (110 lbs. down) 
medium-choice ......... sooaee sees 8.75@13.00 7.50@12.00 8.50@12.50 9.00@12.25 9.00@12.25 
Bees (120 Ibs. down) med. 6.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 4.50@ 6.25 
(120-150 Ibs.) ‘medium ch. 4.75@ 7.65 4.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.75 4,50@ 6.75 4.25@ 6.25 
Ewes (all weights) cull-common. 1.75@ 5.50 1.50@ 5.00 1.50@ 5.50 1.25@ 5.00 1.50@ 4.50 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1928. 
Cattle. Hogs. 






I, 55 sie tas Kane ne 8,000 20,000 
— COEF os ec acavoeer 3,500 7,000 
MNS 55 Sacons wales see Ge 2,000 
St Se SS ea 2,500 10,500 
i. SOE <n no ac miphe.cares , 
Sioux City ..ccccccccccce 2,400 6,500 
WE EE 45h chose senbane 2,000 2,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 600 
Be CEE Ee 4,000 1,000 
PEUIWAMEOS 6o cc ccsccccece 500 500 
on WERE EEE 300 1,300 
DOMRITAND © won iciececcccdse 100 960 
MEL natvscvvvceseece 300 1,800 
Indianapolis ..........+. 700 4,500 
i Ree 100 1,200 
OS rere 900 3,100 
ED bbencsenusccsbene 100 1,100 
EN ow cangcebeue ne 200 1,200 
THORENS occ cccneccccces . 100 
WORDS 6 nc ccccicccevocnes 100 200 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 1928. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
ED? ons wck cansee vee 2,000 8,000 
Oe aay peer 1,000 2,500 
SR ss itecnn sea saieeeen 500 5,500 
oe a ees 1,000 8,000 
eee ee 800 3,000 
OE IOS aon 100 4,500 
DL: i0cb ree be'ee.8 hes 1,200 1,500 
Oklahoma City ........ 700 900 
ee eer 2,000 : F po 
PEMUWEUNNO «cp cccccicnwee 200 * 
Denver oe < 200 oo 
Wichita 300 1,400 
Indianapolis 300 4,000 
Pittsburgh cae 1,000 
Cincinnati 500 3,500 
Buffalo ... am 200 1,600 
Cleveland ........... “3 100 800 
—_g@—_ 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National 


show the number of livestock slaughtered at th 
following centers for the week ended August 4 





1928, with comparisons. 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prey. 
Aug. 4. week 
Ae ere Pe ers 22,218 20,281 
Manes Olty sc: eecectées 19,461 15,300 
REST ACG? ESTES 12,999 16,296 
i RON cyeseeveocceces 16,549 14,931 
Wt. FORO ccc cviswsccaccs 6,938 6,090 
Blowx Cy <2. veces ccscns 4,958 6,482 
WORD. eS eccecsecncvess 2,208 2,200 
DEE UGE acc vcevct vies 8,304 8,039 
Philadelphia ...........- 1,101 1,137 
PD’. r0cicecdec's — 769 
PL ces cdeews castnas tae 288 1,108 
New York & Jersey City 8.285 7,788 
Oklahoma City .......... 174 3,769 
SEE. vib 0 Ghd oc neces 3300 2, 
WORD Co caentatacacacaed 112,345 107,125 
HOGS. 
So cian sin divcacds 94,000 84,600 
ee, Be ee 21,732 16,002 
SEER) dv una cn esd nessa’ 32,681 22,271 
is MED vcs veeseesecasg 17,626 18,351 
ee aa eee 15,648 12,014 
NS MI eawat wen sesa 22,368 18,577 
_” Rare Fer 5,138 4,135 
ye. Se 4,224 4,491 
pg I oer 11,865 12,799 
ee Beer rere eo 13,561 
EE (hb ndasnsa ess sit ad 10,710 
New York & Jersey City sf 181 37,160 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,602 
CROUMRREE. Sisco ccncsents 19°04 16,315 
| a Rept eeseg een” 300,929 273,588 
SHEEP 
NS 55 cin pata ogtacnes 51,024 45,059 
re ee 25,682 20,689 
NE 2c ce cens csewsesent 29,189 36,318 
SO era 15,339 13,801 
_ eS 17,610 15,770 
aera 2,386 2,835 
Ck er errr ee 1,378 1,240 
Ne OS 2,006 4,090 
PUAGCIIA 6... ccccesve 5,368 4,355 
Indianapolis ............ a 1,284 
DE ooo Vandi wees cacaen 4,538 3,607 
New York & Jersey City 56, 694 51,658 
Oklahoma City ......... 267 197 
SPELT Pee EELS 1,627 1,869 
ERS Ferree «214,557 202,772 


—- 4 —— 
NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 


Receipts of live stock at New Yor 
for week ended Aug. 4, 1928, were 


ported officially as follows: 


Jersey City ...>.... 4,195 7,202 1,160 

New York ....\.... 2,350 1,093 105 | 

Central Union .:.... 1,109 4,414 18,336 
Total ...3...3 \... 7,654 12,709 19,610 8 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. ; 








Previous week .... 6,290 10,987 18,897 
Two weeks ago .... 7,019 13,377 21,208 


August 11, 199 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


for the week ending Saturday, 
with compa 


1928. 





vestock by packers at era 
August 4 
risons, 


1928, are reported tw Th e 
| National Provisioner as follows: 

0 CHICAGO. 

4 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
10 ‘Ooi 33 ee 6,323 1,709 7,000 15,598 
+) amet & “eR et: 5,614 1,878 6,300 17,252 
20 ieris & (CO......0- 2}230 7,400 7,372 

~ fyiisn & 00....... 4,623 1,020 7,100 10,802 
bly Anglo-Am. Prov. Co. 1,021 tees tees 
30 G. H. Hammond Co. 1, 821 2,100 

a Litoy, McNeill & 

Le Libby an Packing Co., 6,900 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
400 4,700 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 1,700 hogs; 
bed Boyd-Lunham & Co., 2,000 hogs; Western Pack- 

= ing & Provision Co., 8, 600 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 






















































































































































































5,600 yood Agar Packing Co., 3,400 hogs; others, 


























<a “Cattle, 22,218; calves, 5,058; hogs, 
on 94,000; sheep, 51,024. 
1,500 KANSAS CITY. 
a Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
00s’ Avie 2.151 694 1,586 4,178 
. traahy Pkg. Co... . 8149 880 8587 7,421 
Pkg. Co..... BL Senet eRe Tee a 
be of &  Merirs 2,425 751 2,149 3,095 
i) Rattt & CO......00. 2,876 1,176 8,184 5,738 
10 Wilson & Co. ...... 2,854 991 38,683 4,970 
4,900 local butchers ..... 788 84 2,403 97 
100 EES so as cea 14,755 4,576 21,542 25,499 
- OMAHA, 
1,20 Cattle and 
30 Galves. Hogs. Sheep. 
MAU. cs bowceuee 3,339 9,185 7,215 
Setahy ica. O06: alee cesar 3,884 9,014 8,840 
3 Dold Pkg. 718 8,110 ie 
visioner Morris & Co. ’ 
at the Swift & Co. . 2,965 7,332 
gust 4, Eagle Pkg. Co, 16 eee 
Glassburg, M. . 6 . 
Hoffman Bros. lied 
Mayerowich & Vail 20 ° 
Cor. Omaha Pkg. Co.. 33 ‘ 
week, J. Rife Pkg. Co.. 8 : 
191, J. Roth & Sons.......... 75 ee 
27,10 So. Omaha Pkg. Co....... 45 aoe 
26,371 Lincoln Pkg. Co. ...... 315 ae 
17,32 Morrell Pkg. Co. ........ 57 prea 
16,219 Nagle Pkg. Co........... 298 eeee eoee 
10,40 Sinclair Pkg. Co......... 338 eves eoee 
TM Wilson & Co. ....eccccoee 903 eas 
ms Other buyers .........00. 20, 217 eeee 
a Bx scnvusun css 14,080 73,764 80,249 
= ST. LOUIS. 
weer) Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
) 8165 1,196 1,414 4,428 
5 sees 2,041 3,124 6,114 
a Ler eens 659 437 2,346 
5 131,30 Bast Side P. Oo.... 1,047 .... 2,376 .... 
SS eee 3,651 1,061 10,375 _2,451 
. | Sa 11,592 4,957 17,726 15,339 
1 35,02 ST. JOSEPH. 
: Pr Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
1 31,28 Waitt & Co......... 2,618 488 7,881 11,989 
iS sobe Armour & Co....... 1,703 261 3,888 3,251 
8 Morris & Co......... 1,537 206 3,677 2,870 
9 «14,48 BE Tas bdcccpecece 094 76 10,491 3,966 
1 otal .........00. 8,959 1,081 25,987 21,576 
60 s SIOUX CITY. 
15 case Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
—_ — Armour MB O0...0000% 99 8,287 511 
88 352,118 dahy Pkg. Co I .f99 
Swit & Co...... 194 4111 418 
ith Bros coe eeee eooe 
59 ae Iocal butchers 16 ap ee eee 
— 238 Onder buyers .:.... te. 
om ie BR Siysescsns5 6,121 359 38,439 1,753 
835 3,8 OKLAHOMA CITY. 
240 308 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Ae Morris & Oo........ 1,224 767 2,005 184 
pore Wilson & Co....... 1,365 743 1,992 83 
607 Other butchers ; 75 eens 714 eoce 
bee a ae 2,668 1,510 4,711 267 
869s INDIANAPOLIS. 
726i Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
: . 1,195 2,399 20,461 2,931 
& ,37 440 11,067 1,330 
CK. ee Abt. » Oo. 1,063 30 55 170 
& Co. 484 40 1,883 
ew York M4 eg leek one 
Te 17 34 ive Saale 
9 were 340 4 
5 83 168 ae 
92 aie 
yo 54 7 341 49 
| m6 kas 
Pe 17 = once 8 
18,338 RARE ONG A ee: 
79.610 425 68 597 589 
397 
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CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
J. Stegner .i...:.. 184 140 wie 94 
C. A. Freund ...... 100 24 eee 
Bi We GO. viescce< See 8 odes 473 
pe Pree 98 7 « 56 
Gus. Juengling .... 74 107 eves 66 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 772 267 ~=5,080 468 
Kroger Gro. & B. Co. 219 105 82,412 tae 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 4 ree 148 
H. H. Meyer P. Co. 43 eves « 2,618 
W. G. Rehn Son 142 67 caie® ee 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 8 cies - ae a uae 
J. Schlachter & Son 191 232 vies 145 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 15 vine ae Se ee 
Vogel & Son .... 10 5 270 
Tete...) Rear 1,960 962 14,506 1,302 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1. 264 1,882 3,993 995 
Swift & Co., ° owes acme 237 
U. D. B. Co., N. ¥. 88 «tue Uaioe wees 
R. Gumz & 'Co..... 188 56 64 
Armour & Co., Milw. 530 1,075 eee 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 17 eeee csee Aer 
DS" a cdicccce - 808 308 139 301 
TTAGIIR scx ceces Seder. one 100 3 3 
GES Nines sactsces 2,561 3,421 4,199 1,563 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,013 485 5,147 1,369 
Dold Pkg. Co....... 522 30 4,325 9 
Wichita D. B. Co... 20 eee eee ; 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 84 ape Sree 
Keefe-LeStourgeon .. 54 kan rit ovce 
WU: odie Wosse sé 1,692 515 9,472 = 1,378 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
2,580 2,580 4,201 1,278 
490 1,065 sues sane 
184 31 «ae buiwe 
- 8,710 3,732 6,066 2,300 
1,496 ll eke s 3 
726 7 6,992 cove 
Seewawe ---- 7,886 7,573 17,259 3,581 
RECAPITULATION. z 























Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for the week ended August 4, 1928, with compari- 

















SUMS, 
OATTLBE. 
Week 
ended 
Aug.4 
a 22,128 
Kansas City .......... +. 14,755 
ET ee eescee 14,080 
SS ere eoee 11,592 
St. Jose. .ccvevevssece 8,952 
to, Oe ee 6,121 
Oklahoma City ...... ‘ 664 
Indianapolis ....... seeee 5,876 
|. ees coos 1,960 
5 RE eee 2,561 
Wichita Ep das Cbendiees 1,693 
Wes PO eke cccaans eccee 7,808 
BO a vio Boi ae s'sitens 99,768 
*Includes calves. 
HOGS. 
ORO. 56 t cas wkeeene - 94,000 
Kansas City 21,542 
Omaha ..... 73,764 
St. Louis 17,726 
St. Joseph 25,937 
Sioux Cit 4 
Oklahoma City” 4,711 
Indianapolis ....... 35,148 
GEE Wis vcancacscae - 14,506 
Milwaukee ........see.0. 4,1 
WMS SG hrokwdaid-cd cteh cs 9,472 
hy MOM: scrucenets sa «+. 17,259 
ye a Séeevenee 356,703 
SHEEP. 
in tk oh a 6 gatas 51,024 
Memees: CIF. occescsckas 25,499 
ee eseeee 30,249 
St. Lowls. ..... ee rricy Te 389 
Sti: SOME. ccskceee voce Skee 
IS CREE ons e's cns coos. Al 
Oklahoma City ..... édece 
Indianapolis ..... cvocece Gale 
CE wodvivecdeace 1,302 
Milwaukee ............. 1,563 
bo Ae ee 
ae | vee Fo | 
Total ..cccccccccccces 158,845 
<n 





3,712 
146,257 





Cor. 
week, 

1927. 
27,700 
19,265 
16,437 
16,219 








6,733 

808 
1,507 
1,401 


145,590 


What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 


peratures affect shrinkage? 


Ask the 


“Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the meat 


packer’s guide. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 





RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morn., July 30....16,732 2,309 45,650 18,680 
Tues., July 31.... 7,255 2,410 19,215 11,447 
Wed., Aug. 1.... 8,898 1,422 13,441 13,609 
Thur., Aug. 2.... 6,289 2,316 23,052 16,065 
Pri,; Aug. $5... ,629 659 13,885 9,845 
Sat., Aug. 4..... 500 200 4,000 3,000 
Totals this wk...41,303 9,316 119,246 72,646 
Prev. week ...... 850 564 2,467 63,793 
WOOP: 800.2. c.50% 50,918 10,904 138,018 71,679 
2 years ago ....46,992 11,384 130,057 456 


Year's receipts to Aug. 4, with comparative 
totals: 











——_July——-  ———-Year———__ 
1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 

SEE E 17,316 49,930 1,392,110 1,661,966 

GRIESE: % i. cc y 4 94,127 44, 
BN ev civiin da 54,381 121,581 5,516,265 4,665,943 
Sheep ........ 42,519 58,302 2,004,410 2,081,330 

SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., July 30.... 3,468 es. 12,601 1,740 
Tues., July 31.... 2,732 4 6,300 4,303 
Wed., Aug. 1.... 3,040 ee 3, _ 2,772 
Thur., Aug. 2.. - 2,049 4 3,225 
Fri., "Aug. ee 820 s rs 3,900 
Sat., Aug. 4..... 500 
Totals this wk...12,309 8 "38,249 16,440 
Prev. week ...... h 85 33,207 8,847 
STOOP OES ki ccacccs ,093 404 37,282 14,428 
2 years ago ..... 16,736 453 32,896 22,987 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Aug. 4. - = a 65 $5.90 $14.85 
Previous meres iwansis 0.60 5.75 14.95 
| ae Pes 1185 19.20 6.00 13.65 
1926 9.35 11.45 6.60 14.10 
1925 12.50 13.40 7.25 14.90 
1924 9.90 9.50 6.90 13.30 
WB ee tecae oye -. 10.50 7.10 6.50 12,50 








Avg. 1923-1927 $10.80 $10.15 $ 6.65 6.65 $13.70 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKBRS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Aug. 4...... 28,994 79,997 56,206 
Previous week ........006. ,166 60,260 54,946 
i, CES EAS a ate ss 37,825 100,786 57,251 
\ | _ ERR ieee A Re se 30,256 97,261 45,469 
GE hn ecd ey ona cbe cease 40,164 82,476 73,461 
ROE case teds Stic dcues cubes 37,532 97,044 63,760 


*Saturday, Aug. 4, estimated. 


HOG RECHIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weight and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 





Average 

No. Wet. ——Prices—— 

received. lbs Pp. Avg. 
*Week ended Aug. 4..119,200 241 $11.60 $10.65 
Previous week ....... 02,467 250 11. 10.00 
BOE eae segisctcsce 138,018 253 11.10 9.20 
1926 ..... 130,157 264 13.65 11.45 
1925 108,376 246 14.55 13.40 
1924 . - 134,336 241 10.65 9.50 
WP et dna dese cusccveen 179,024 249 8.15 7.10 


Avg. 1923-1927 - 138,000 250 $11.60 $10.15 





*Receipts and average weights for week ended 
Aug. 4, 1928. 
HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


Chicago packers’ hog slaughterings for the week 
ended Aug. 4, 1928 


Armour & Co 





aw hele ae aceae panciedn ie obes atlas 7,000 
MN CIN © is 600 604d dwhae'ckyi cas tidee ten’ 
ME ROMER, ho os ice ca wag pcos en cheaed Sakae 6,300 
Hammond Co. bdbe + 6eeh.tSEN be bac eemene 2,100 
EET OO OMNg 6 0 8c ak su woke a's wragensalaee 7,400 
WE hin ans akin ce ewe Rid te one ee andes 7,100 
Ry Re oe oa hc «a0 st bake ced acay Cues 000 
CONOR - SOMME OG. a's ccd cent aceaSacure 8,600 
MONEE IIINE 6. gicies acsssie 4. Oda G mandisn eons 5,600 
tage a) TIERS RPRSISITRIA AeA past Spe ae Ga 4,700 
Independent Packing Co..............+20005 1,700 
ORR POOR COs. cc cdi cowie vediant 6,900 
SR I a is Gaia Svea eee Se Cmdees 400 
RR as eee dav cok verccphady dope cwedees 31,200 
ON a addi cso se ncaa otenaacene due 94,000 
PURI EE no. o onc on Coen battens evcmeee 600 
SE ME ie betas acne hoe sindas cheiant cakes 110,900 
> Sere Earepis Ree ed orhe slnunls keds hs nepine® 16,700 
BOE Seet die dee cea tbedectcagpvomstcue Gets 85, 
GE wi Sh cd's Van cheer ows ousan tccaees - 106,300 


(For Chicago livestock see page 38.) 
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Chill Hogs the Modern Way 4a | 


QUICKLY—To secure rapid turnover THOROUGHLY—To avoid souring troubles 
PROPERLY—To avoid frost in the meat ECONOMICALLY—To save 25% refrigeration 


BLOOM’S SYSTEMS OF BRINE SPRAY REFRIGERATION 
Unequalled for Quick Chill—Combine Engineering Skill with Wide Experience 


Brine Spray Refrigeration Air Conditioning Systems 
Hilger No-Freeze-Back Valves Humidifying and Drying 
Hilger 3-Way Ammonia Valves Cooling and Ventilation 

Brine Spray Nozzles Summer Sausage Drying 


S. C. BLOOM & COMPANY 


Engineers—Contractors—Manufacturers 
Monadnock Block “Specialists to Packers” Chicago, Ii. 


‘enna! 


“Stevenson’s Door that AMERICAN 


Cannot Stand Open” ars INSTRUMENTS | 


é ™ in the packing, sausage making 
— opening always [s -@ and allied industries. They cut 
closed unless filled \~ .@ out guesswork and do away 
with passing goods : with shrinkage, underdone or 


or man. ‘ overdone and off color products. 
Cuts down so Write for Catalog 
greatly the area of 7 ~ N-49 


the opening and its 


duration that it is  Hfefe) KyYe)O ti). Wujim-We)s (4:00) aT -V (OH CMI Le 


impossible for flow 


to get under way. AMERICAN SCHAEFFER « BUDENBERG DIVISION 


No dry, cold air 

running out at bot- 

tom, no warm 

moisture-laden air 

running in at top 

to ruin goods, ice- 

When it’s open coat pipes and in- 

° ° " crease __refrigera- 
it’s closed like this das Saenen 





























>, 
% 











Thousands of users in all lines have found it saved its cost for the 
i ing] t ; d oney for them all the rest of PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
cline ria con eee a AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 


Ammonia or Carbon 
Shall we send full details? dioxide systems of 


refrigeration 
Stevenson Cold StorageDoorCo. Write for Bulletins 
Makers of Cold Storage Doors since 1888 
CHESTER PENNSYLVANIA 























Cold Storage Installation ™ 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D: C. : 

















NOVOID CORKBOARD — 
12”x36” and 24"x36” sheets, in 1”, 1%”, 2”, 3”, Cade 
thicknesses. Write for sample and Bulletin N-13 


ise CORK IMPORT CORPORATION 
345 West 40th Street NEW 


LUSE-STEVENSON CO. oren‘lesortford, Philedelphie, Ste Lows Trey 


307 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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ICE NOTES. 


The Tuscaloosa Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. Tuscaloosa, Ala., plans to spend 
about $50,000 for improvements to its 
plant. 

About $15,000 will be spent by the 
Memphis Cold Storage Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., for improvements to its plant. 

The Brokport Cold Storage Co., 
Brokport, N. Y., is building an addi- 
tion to its cold storage plant. 

D. V. Morthland and W. I. Huxtable 
have purchased the plant, warehouse 
and equipment of the Tieton Cold Stor- 
age Co., Tieton, Wash. 

Construction of a cold storage plant 
is being considered by the Twin City 
Fruit Growers Association, Lewiston, 








Ida. 

Joe Montag has had plans prepared 
for the construction of a cold storage 
plant in Victoria, Tex. 

A new plant will be constructed in 
Galveston, Tex., by the Galveston Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. The new plant will 
be at 1601 Thirty-ninth St. : 

The Lehigh Valley Cold Storage Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., is spending $250,000 
for improvements to its plant. 

The National Dairy Products Co., 
New York City, has acquired the Mer- 
chants Ice & Cold Storage Co., Cin- 


cinnati, O. 

The Lowville Cold Storage Corpora- 
tion, Lowville, N. Y., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of 100 shares 
of no par value. 

The Bourland Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. Fort Smith, Ark., has been acquired 
by — Public Service Co., Chi- 













(ago, dil. 

A cold storage plant to cost $75,000 
is being erected in Clearwater, Fla. 
B. P. Bagley, St. Petersburg, is 
interested. 

B. A. Howard, Sanford, Fla., is in- 
terested in the construction of a cold 
cre plant in West Palm Beach, 


About $50,000 will be spent by the 
Santa Maria Ice & Cold Storage Co. to 
a its plant in Santa Barbara, 









: Considerable new equipment has been 
installed in the plant of the National 
a Cold Storage Co., Stockton, 







A new plant is being planned in 
Santa Clara, Calif., by the Security 
Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 

A company has been formed in 

tismoor to erect an ice and cold 
storage plant. Harry M. Scott is vice- 
President of the company. 

A contract has been let by the South- 
em Produce Co. for the erection of a 
cold storage plant in Flatonia, Tex. 

Artesian Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Topeka, Kan., has been chartered with 
‘capital stock of $8,000. 

Wenatchee Federated Growers 
ue planning the erection of a cold stor- 
.o Taare na pigs 
a orthwest Ice old Storage 
(o, Seattle, Wash., has been incorpo- 
Tated with a capital stock of $497,000. 

tte Yakima Artificial Ice & Cold 

Storage .” bergen BS Bo in- 
creased capital stock from $150,000 
‘» $400,000. : 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


A commercial cold storage plant will 
be built in El Paso, Tex., by S. N. 
Abdou. 

W. M. Roitsch will erect a cold stor- 
age plant in Gelveston, Tex. 


~ a efe 
REFRIGERATION SAFETY. 


“What Organized Safety Can Do for 
the Refrigeration Industry” will be told 
at the seventeenth annual Safety Con- 
gress when Charles B. Scott, past presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council, 
and general manager of the Bureau of 
Safety, will address a special session 
of refrigeration company executives 
and engineers. This session will be held 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City, at 2 p. m., October 2. Vincent 
Wakefield, treasurer of the City Ice 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., will pre- 
side as chairman of the refrigeration 
section, and the secretary will be Ed- 
ward H. Fox, who is also secretary of 
the National Association of Practical 
Refrigerating Engineers, Chicago. 

“Why We Believe in Safety in Our 
Company” will be related by Wesley 
Oler, of the American Ice Company, 
New York City, whose address will be 
followed by a general discussion. Chair- 
man Wakefield will talk about “How 
to Install a Safety Organization in a 
Refrigerating Plant,” and L. C. Smith, 
secretary of the National Association 
of Ice Industries, Chicago, will answer 
the question “How Can Individual Re- 
frigerating Plant Operators Learn 
From the Experience of Others?” 

This ‘is but one of the 110 separate 
meetings that comprise this year’s 
Safety Congress, all sessions of which 
are open to all persons interested in 
accident prevention. Safety is being 
given more and more consideration by 
the representatives of such organiza- 
tions as National Association of Ice 
Industries, American Institute of Re- 
frigeration, National Association of 
Practical Refrigerating Engineers, Chi- 
cago Ice Producers’ Association, Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, In- 
ternational Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, American Warehouse 
Men’s Association, Refrigeration Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers, and the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and a big attendance at 
this special meeting is anticipated. 

a 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended August 4, 1928: 


Point of 


origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Canada—Quarters of beef.............. 136 
Canada—Vealers ......ccccccccceeeeess 1,703 
Canada—Calves livers ............000. 836 Ibs. 

» FROMTHE Sve vc cncathde stacecgevetss 201 

Ttaly—Sausage .....ccpececcceescvcses 2,887 Ibs. 
FRR TIAN sib 0:55 diss gio eh is Bans ce cee 1,320 Ibs 
Germany—Sausage .......cseceeceeees 1,425 lbs. 
Germany—Smoked hams .............. 66 Ibs 
Czecho-Slovakia—Dry sausage.......... 55 Ibs. 
Holland—Cooked hams «+++ 6,610 tbs. 


Holland—Sausage ............ 
Holland—Smoked hams 





ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 9, 1928. 


CATTLE—A higher market — for 
virtually all bovine classes featured the 
week’s trading. Better grades of fed 
steers and yearlings show a 25@50c 
advance, with most grades of butcher 
she stock up fully as much. Medium 
bulls, 25c higher; vealers, $1.50 higher. 
Choice 839-lb. mixed yearlings at 
$16.50; 1,051-Ib. steers at $16.40 and 
1,476-lb. bullocks at $16.25 were feature 
sales. Choice heifers brought $15.75; 
best cows, $12.00; top vealers, $14.50. 

HOGS—A healthy undertone marked 
the trade on hogs and values advanced 
10@20c over a week ago, with the top 
up to $11.30, which equalled the year’s 
high point. The market, however, 
weakened from this basis and the late 
top was $11.20. 


SHEEP — Lamb values _ showed 
strength but later returned to levels 
of a week ago. Choice Colorado selec- 
tions made $15.25 and other westerns 
$14.65@15.00. Carlot natives ranged 
from $14.25@14.75. Top fat ewes 
scored $7.25, showing a 50c advance. 

—o— 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York City, N. Y., are 
officially reported for the week ended 
August 4, 1928, with comparisons, as 
follows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western drsd. meats: Aug. 4 week. 1927. 
Steers, carcasses.. 5,610%4 6,138% 6,618 
Cows, carcasses... 288 343 403 
Bulls, carcasses... 83 128 138 
Veals, carcasses... 5,138 6,672 6,077 
Lambs, carcasses.. 19,843 21,297 19,746 
Mutton, carcasses.. 1,777 2,555 1,764 
Beef cuts, Ibs... ..126,553 115,636 200,933 
Pork cuts, lbs..... 780,116 853,293 821,727 
Local slaughters: 
a ae 8, 7,788 7,350 
WEE: nes ubwiesvs 13,467 11,253 9,420 
i ORE ete 37,151 37,160 40,946 
DURE € cislevs ces tne 56,694 51,658 50,863 
—_@——_ 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 

Wholesale prices of 92 score butter 
at Chicago, New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, week ended Aug. 2, 1928: 


July July July July Aug. Aug. 

27 28 30 31 1 2 

Chicago ...... 43% 43% 43% 444% 44 44 
New York ....45 45 45% 45% 45% 45% 

OO i ince % 45% 46 46 46 46 
RO Sasa cee 46 46 46% 46% 46% 46% 


Wholesale prices of carlots — fresh 
centralized butter —90 score at Chi- 
cago: 

438% 43% 48% 441% 48% 43% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs). 

This Last Last —Since Jan. 1— 


week. week. year. 1928. 1927. 
Chicago. 40,473 47,694 43,555 1,996,407 2,123,944 
N. XY. .. 60,214 61,020 64,120 2,129,249 2,308,346 
Boston . 26,563 26,036 22,048 823,261 835,668 
Phila. .. 18,395 20,723 17,162 710,104 710,514 


145,645 155,473 146,885 5,659,021 5,978,472 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 











Same 

In Out On hand week-day 

Aug.2. Aug.2. <Aug.3. last year. 

Chicago ...194,480 33,114 21,718,297 682 
New York.248,954 46,877 13,601,681 21,015,553 
Boston ....266,645 22,804 9,802,400 13,028,524 
Phila. .... 68,920 21,025 150,158 6,227,944 
778,999 123,820 51,272,536 68,735,703 
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6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 
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Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 
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C. W. RILEY, Jr. 


BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohie 


Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 


H. P. Henschien R..J. McLaren 
HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 


1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill, 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 

















Export 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: “Jonburns” 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Bd.) 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 











~ 


seaeeemeeeal 
Charles A. Streets, Broker a 0. Gansemm } F. A. el 
Buying and Selling GARDNER & LINDBERG 
Provisions, Fresh Meats, Tallow, Mechanical, 


Greases, Fertilizer Materials 
824 Engineers Bldg. CLEVELAND, O. 


Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Man 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1184 Marquette Bldg. 














——e 








H. BURNS CO., Broker 
Packing House Products 


Domestic 


WS fake & Company, Jas 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 
SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 
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H. L. WOODRUFF, INC. 


Live Wire Brokerage Firm 


448 W. 14th St. New York City 
Telephones: Cheisea 7996-7897 








L. V. ESTES INCORPORATED ~ 


Industrial Engineers 
Specializing in WASTE ELIMINATION and LABOR COST 


4753 Broadway 











REDUCTION without Red Tape 
Chicago 
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| all over the United 


Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


Hi G.cdAmumss COMPANY 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St. 
BOSTON 
Cross Code 





Beef, 


Tallows, Greases, 


We specialize in taking 
care of the require- 
ments of buyers located 








States and Canada. Of- 
ferings telegraphed 
promptly on receipt of 








inquiries. 


Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Fertilizer Materials, 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano, 
Bird Guano 


s 


We trade in Domestic, Canadian, Eurepean, 
~ Australian, New Zealand and South 
American products on 
brokerage basis. 





Bone 
plete provision, fresh 






F.C. ROGERS | 
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On request, our com- j 








meat, packinghouse 
products, 


ber of the trade free of 
charge; also our pe 
ical market reports. 
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Chicago Section 


Charles Hughes of the Hughes-Curry 
Packing Co., Anderson, Ind., spent some 
time in the city this week. 


M. Neuer of Neuer Bros., provision 
dealers, Kansas City, Mo., transacted 
pusiness in the city this week. 


George A. Hormel, president of 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
was a business visitor to the city this 
week. 


W. Crilly of the sales department of 
the Kuhner Packing Co., Muncie, Ind., 
transacted business in Chicago this 
week. 

Carl R. Fowler, president of the 
Fowler-Straub Co., Kansas City, Kan., 
spent several days in the city this week 
on business. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 17,693 cattle, 6,280 calves, 
35,279 hogs and 37,478 sheep. 


E. H. Phee of the by-products depart- 
ment of John W. Hall, left this week 
fer a fishing trip in northern Wiscon- 
sin. He expects to be gone two weeks., 
Watch for the fish stories! 

John W. Hall returned last week 
from his semi-annual visit to Battle 
Creek. John practices the health gospel 
he preaches. Whether he is making 
any progress in converting old Doc 
Kellogg to a meat diet is not reported. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Aug. 4, 1928, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
Cor. week, 

Last. wk. Prev. wk. 1927. 
Cared meats, Ibs. .20,900,000 21,573,000 17,810,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. .30,297,000 31,421,000 30,830,000 
lard, Ibs 6,000,000 6,109,000 5,532,000 


— 


Looking ahead to the demolition of 
the Board of Trade building, to make 
way for the new structure, J. C. Wood 
& Co., packinghouse brokers, have re- 
moved their offices to the handsome 
new Bankers’ Building, 105 West 
Adams street, where they have fine 
quarters, 


W. B. Allbright, president of the 
Allbright-Nell Company, is forgetting 
the cares of business in recreation with 
his grandchildren at their summer 
home at Osterville, Mass. His activities 

de swimming, sailing, trapping 
snakes and polecats and tanning their 
s, and teaching the youngsters to 
do high and fancy diving. In all these 
he is, as usual, said to be an expert. 
———+$e-—__ 
oeeeN PLANT HEAD PASSES. 
ohn Schmid, former general superin- 
tendent of the Cudahy Brothers Com- 

pany, Cudahy, Wis., died on August 3 
tt his home in Milwaukee. Death was 
Mexpected, as Mr. Schmid apparently 
was in good health. He had retierd 
active plant activities and was 
things easy. 
was one of the best-known plant 


executives in the industry, having risen 
from butcher’s apprentice to operating 
head of a big packing concern. He 
came to America from Switzerland in 
1882, and his first job was in a butcher 
shop. He entered the packing field as 
foreman in the Swift plant at St. Louis, 
and was later superintendent of the 
plant of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., and Jacob E. Decker & Sons at 
Mason City, Iowa. From there he went 
to the Cudahys’ at Milwaukee, and was 
with Patrick Cudahy when the latter 
planned and built the big modern erter- 
prise of the Cudahy Brothers at 
Cudahy, Wis. 

He was active in his community ac- 
tivities and a highly-respected citizen. 
He was a faithful reader of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER for many years. 
He is survived by his wife, one son, 
John M. of Stockton, Cal., and three 
grandchildren. 

—eo— 
DENVER AS CATTLE MARKET. 


Cattle receipts at the Denver market 
during the first seven months of 1928 


showed an increase over the same™ 


period of 1927, a situation which is the 
reverse of the cattle marketings at 
other central points. ; 

For the seven months of 1928, the 
receipts totalled 298,997 cattle and 
calves compared to 264,212 in the same 
period of 1927, or an increase of 13.1 
per cent. 

With the exception of Kansas City, 
Denver has become the largest market 


of the country for stocker and feeder 
cattle shipments. The shipment of 
these classes of cattle from Denver so 
far this year shows an increase of 35 
per cent over the shipments of last 
year. 
—_—_>— 
KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 
Classification of livestock slaugh- 
tered during May, 1928, based on 
reports from about 600 packers and 
slaughterers whose _ slaughterings 
equalled nearly 75 per cent of the total 
slaughter under federal inspection, is 
reported by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as follows: 


—Cattle——_ -——Hogs———_ Sheep and 
lambs 


=} 3 3 
Bt § te 
piss & ¢ S828 2 
= a 
2 83 as aA 8 33S 5 

1927 P.ct. P.ct. P.ct. P.ct. P.ct. P.ct. P.ot. P.ct. 
Jan. ..45.04 51.51 3.45 56.81 48.29 .40 94.32 5.68 
Feb. ..49.55 47.49 2.96 55.38 44.18 .44 98.81 6.19 
Mar. ..50.15 46.01 3.84 55.47 44.09 .44 88.25 11.75 
Apr. ..50.39°46.07 3.54 52.96 46.39 .65 89.02 10.98 
May ..57.21 39.09 3.70 50.48 48.99 .58 89.15 10.85 
June ..51.65 44.29 4.06 46.87 52.89 |74 89.41 10.59 
July ..52.97 42.64 4.39 40.19 59.03 .78 93.55 6.45 
Aug. ..50.11 44.68 5.21 36.99 62.21 .80 87.65 12.35 
Sept. .49.57 47.37 3.06 38.04 61.18 .78 90.52 9.48 
Oct. ..36.94 59.12 3.94 44.90 54.88 .72 92.11 ‘7.89 
Nov. ..35.38 61.41 3.21 48.78 50.67 .55 91.73 8.27 
Dec. :139.04 57.83 3.18 52.99 46.55 .46 92.45 7.55 

Av..47.01 49.27 3.72 49.10 50.31 .59 91.09 8.91 

1928 
Jan. ..39.09 57.42 3.49 58.11 46.84 .55 93.36 6.64 
Feb. ..45.92 51.14 2.94 53.97 45.64 .389 92.70 7.21 
Mar. |.49.26 47.58 3.16 53.45 46.05 .50 92.98 7.07 
Apr. 52.60 44.15 3.25 51.55 47.78 .67 93.83 6.67 
May 54.54 41.14 4.32 48.32 51.02 .66 88.16 11.84 




























































































PACKER AND INSTITUTE HEAD TAKES TO THE AIR. 
The chief proponent in the meat packing industry of the Hoover gospel of waste 


elimination is Oscar G. 


Mayer, president of the Institute of American Meat Packers 


and of Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago and Madison, Wis., packers. 


Believing that you should practice what you preach, President Mayer now uses 
an airplane to save time in his regular trips between his. Madison and Chicago 


plants. 


He was a passenger on the recent trial trip of the Royal Airways, Inc., 


route from Chicago to Madison, and was so impressed that he booked regular passage 


on this route. 


Whether President Mayer intends to schedule special airplane parties to attend 


the Institute convention in Atlantic City in October has not been announced. 











CASH PRICES. 
Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, 
Aug. 9, 1928. 





Regular Hams. 
Green. BP. 
21 2034 
21 2014 
21 20% 
21 21 
195% 22 
1956 22 
21 
19% 
S. P. Boiling Hams. 
H. Run. Select. 
ees 22 2214 
sa swaccsep d6wessnss 22 22% 
Se ey oss 22 22% 
Skinned Hams. 
Green. &. 2. 
Pn ces edloonedoasanes 22% 2214 
EE in Kse cued bedeecesves 22% 21% 
SE ie © 02 chee cnas se we b 22 22% 
DD ps che cntteseesecene 19% 22 
ES er ee 18% 21 
GEE 9) cb spin Céd bar ee bes 17% 20 
ME cockbsegunctathernt 16% 19 
EE Kiskoteeseesse saree 16 18 
DED. Sha becacueaescccsces 15 17 
Picnics. . 
Green. 8. P. 
OAR arincatccapiuedshbas 14% 14 
| (ie Haein 135% 13% 
ie tismwessbaseeth one 13 13 
EY aden héc'e ve sasunetns 12 12% 
ES ead eke bnbse scabs 12% 12% 
Bellies.* 
Green. 8. P. 
EL. “an dod donvowencce whee 18% 19 
PL Wetcnnsnkatoshe snes 18% 19% 
i pdadnstsoeshoseeee 18% 19% 
Ct. ade ghobeubeeues 18 18% 
| RES een ee ee 17% 18 
a ea 1q7 17% 


*Square Cut and Seedless. 


D. S. Bellies. 

Clear. Rib. 
oe ee ee ET 165% ‘ 
RE SN. senor ew 16% 
ois cnsdpédben obs 16% 16% 

LAE, EEE ee 16 15% 
RN cn ce ae 15% 15% 
ee lee: 15% 1556 
Nn Cbb'eak a sso6e beans 1554 15% 
ERAN Sab ae AR ae ER 15% 15% 
D. S. Fat Backs. 

SA Sei ee ee eee as ee 10 
Ed deck cXe cad onsbee ne ener s on See hnes ease ine 
BN ere yee eres ee ag 11% 





PURE VINEGARS 


Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
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Official Board of Trade Range of Prices. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1928. 

Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..12.35 12.35 12.22% 12.25 
Oct. ...12.42% 12.47% 12.37% 12.40 
Dec. ...12.57% 12.57% 12.42% 12.45 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
oe ee rave ip ak 15.85 
Oks) 2.0. 2000 bi a <a 15.80 


SHORT RIBS— 





BSAA itare my Nee 14.15 

es os sane kako als 13.6244 

TS «es ease ao are Sone 13.50 

MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 1928. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
12.35 12.22% 12.25ax 
12.47% 12.8744 12.40ax 
12.55 12.40 12.40b 
12.57% 12.42% 12.45b 
eS 12.6214 12.55 12.62%4b 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

ie ws, oces eae igi 15.85b 

re ay nee 15.80n 

SHORT RIBS— 

Bapt, ov. sess 14.15n 

ee sess eu 13.624%4n 

MOD, Hwan webs 13.50n 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1928. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 

LARD— 

Sept. ..12.27% 12.30 12.20 12.20 

Oct. ...12.42% 12.4214 12.35 12.35 

er cbns Seas 12.40ax 

Dec. ...12.45 12.45 12.42% 12.42% 

Jan, ...12.70 12.72% 12.70 12.70ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Te ata ainisie 15.9214ax 

Oct. ...15.80 15.80 15.80 15.80 

SHORT RIBS— 

OS ETE 14.25b 

SES 13.70b 

i We aaa an 13.50n 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1928. 


Close. 


12.2244n 


Open. High. Leow. 
LARD— 
Sept. ...12.15-17% 12.17% 12.02% 12.07%4-10 
— .-.12.30 12.30 12.17% 12.20b 
* ee Ska cee 
Dec. ..12.35 12.37% 12.27% 
Jan. ....12.60 12.60 12.50 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


Sept. ...15.85-874%4 15.87% 15.80 
Oct. ...15.75 15.80 15.72% 
SHORT RIBS— 

Sept. ..14.00 14.00 14.00 


Oct. ...13.62% 13.6214 13.62% 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1928. 


Open. High. Low. 
LARD— 

Sept. ..12.07%4-10 12.15 12.00 
a. +» -12.2214-25 12.27% 12.12% 
OURS onto ies a se neni 
Dec. ...12.37% 12.40 12.30 
Jan. ...12.52% 12.52% 12.50 

CLEAR BELLIES— 


Sept. ..15.80 15.80 15.80 
Oct. ...15.80 15.80 15.77% 
SHORT RIBS— 

Sept. ..13.90 13.90 13.87% 


oe «+ -13.52% 13.52% 13.45 


OC. cee wees wees wees 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 1928. 


Open. High. Low. 
- 12.00 12.00 11.95 
- 12.12% 12.13 12.10 


Dec. ...12.27% 12.27% 12.22% 
Jan. ...12.45-50 12.50 ,12.87%% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 





Sept. ..15.82% 15.90 15.82% 
Oct. ...15.80 15.85 15.80 
SHORT RIBS—_ 

Sept. ..13.87% 13.95 13.87% 
Oct. ...13.50 13.62% 13.50 


weee eee 


12.35ax 
12.55 


15.821%4b 
15.80ax 


14.00ax 
13.62% 
13.50n 


Close. 
12.00b 
12.12%b 
12.124%n 


12.30ax 
12.50 


15.80 
15.80 
13.874%4ax 
13.45 
13.374%4ax 


Close. 


12.00 


13.95b 
13.621%4b 
13.37%4n 


August 11, 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES, ~ 
Purchases of hogs by Chicago pack. 





ers for the week ended Thursday, Aug. 


9, 1928, with comparisons: 



























Week Cor, 
ended Prev. 
Aug. 9. week. = 
Armour & Company...... 4,52 6,764 5.09 
Anglo-American Prov. Co. .... coed 3,700 
Swift & Co........-eeee. 1,848 4,276 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 1,171 2,181 2 
Morris & Co...........++ 1,319 2,350 
Wilson & Co............ 4,615 4,165 oie 
Boyd-Lunham Co. ....... 1,070 2,266 4,018 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. 9,257 7,610 Séig 
Roberts & Oake......... 3,819 4,186 6414 
Miller & Hart........... 3,622 3,545 3.000 
Independent Pkg. Co.... 724 1,808 
Brennan Pkg. Co........ 6,310 5,300 
Agar Pkg. Co........... 2,950 2,327 
— 
MOR) oc ceccocccccccess 41,233 46,778 6&7 
CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 
Week 
ended Aug. 3. Cor. wk., 1927, 
No. No. No. No. No. No, 
% . & L Baa 
Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 25 22 
Rib roast, It. end..45 -85 20 36 2 
Chuck roast ...... 30 25 18 26 2 #& 
Steaks, round .....60 50 25 45 30 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.60 45 22 45 32 @ 
Steaks, porterh. ...75 45 29 50 37 & - 
Steaks, flank ...... 28 25 18 28 2 i 
Beef stew, chuck..25 20 15 20 18 i 
Corned briskets, 
boneless ..... 28 24 18 4 Bove 
Corned plates 20 18 #10 1462 
Corned rumps, bnis..25 22 18 25 22 tk 
Lamb. 
. Com. Good. Com, 
Hindquarters ...... 40 30 45 %. 
OE lcennces 42 30 45 
Stews ........ 25 15 20 3 
Chops, shoulder ....25 20 25 | 
Chops, rib and loin. .60 25 55 s 
26 ee 
r : 10 oi 
ulders -16 16 “ 
Chops, rib and loin.35 85 is 


Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av.......... 31 @34 28 
Loins, 10@12 ayv........ 28 @30 28 
Loins, 12@14 av........ 26 @29 22 
Loins, 14 and over....... 20 @22 18 
CE ssid nn aly Sediey, 6052 @36 32 
EP err ere ee 22 15 
TOMRE. werencccceccecneccce 24 
ee es ee ee 15 
BED dccnbebaccakcaesce @14 
Leaf lard, raw........... @12% 
Veal. 

Hindquarters ..........-. 32 36 32 
Forequarters .. : . 8 @24 18 
eS ee Soe cae 36 32 j 
Breasts ...... . oe 18 14 
as ore 12 @24 12 
Outlets... cccccccese “as @45 
Rib and loin chops...... @40 

Butchers’ Offal. 
Re ee @ 5% { 
Bhop fat ....cccvccccsss @ 3 Ed 
Bone, per 100 Ibs........ @50 a 
Calf skine ......ccseeee- er 4 
WEI, on nc cicivewscwcceces 21 
DORCORS 2... .ccccccccess @12 











CURING MATERIALS. 
Bois. 


Nitrite of Soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago..... ot Pee od 
Double refined saltpetre, gran. l.c.l.. 6 :) 


Crystals ....cseereesseess osnectse tt 
Double refined nitrate of soda, f.0.b. ie 
N. Y. S. S., carloads..... covsoves 


Less ‘than carloads, granulated 
tals 


Kegs, 100@200 Ibs., 1c more. 


eeee oe 


Boric acid, carloads, powd., bbls.... 8% 


Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 
5-ton lots OF MOFe......++-+++ee% = 
In bbls. in less than-5-ton lots.... 4 
bbis.. 5 2 


Borax, carloads, powdered, 


In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbis.. 5 
Salt— ¥ 
Reais, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. GiF™ 





# 
ae eeeceeceseesercesssessteitn | 


cago, bulk .. 
Medium, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Ohi 
bul 


Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago. «++ 


Sugar 


Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 


eons one 


TEAMS ..ee see eenrcercees eevee 
Second sugar, 


90 basis. sccc sak 
Syrup, testing 63 and 65 combined st- 
crose and invert, New York... 


Standard gran, f.o.b. refiners 


Packers’ curing sugar, 100 1b. 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.+++++ 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%..«-++« 








(2%).« 
bags, 
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Beef Cuts. 







Steer Short Loins, No. 2. 
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@31 

G24 

a @15 

- Ne @26 

& @25% 

/ 2 @19 

; 0 @18% 

) @21 

 & Gis 

| B b 

sh gx 

@l1 

2 8 @li 

2 9 

2h 70 

i No. 1 4 

7 Sirloin Butts. No. 1...... 

Com. Butts, No. 2..... 32 

A ; Sirloin Bui s. a 
a 
3 


Hanging Sawin jas 





2s 
roe 





Brains (per Ib.) ........ 10 
Hearts 




































Ah wh O@ 
















lamb Tongues, per Ib. Be 
Iamb Kidneys, per Ib.. 


ca Mutton. 

Bbis. Heavy Sheep ............ @9 
"HF Tight Sheep ............ 

i Heavy aditles SRS cs 12 





























5 
Mutton Stew ........... 0 
Sheep , 
a 

4 Fresh Pork, Ete. 

5 i Be loins, s@10 Ibs. av. @20 
Seed iics" S 
Spare Ribs :: Giz 
leat Lard 13 
Back Fat . oa 
Tae Batts @23 
ta... 10 





£ 
J 


rl 








Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 
aoe G20 
Prime native steers...... 
Good native steers +-24 @25 


EF 
uarters, choice 1 
Bnd diate choice..... 20 @21 
Steer Loins, No 1...... @42 
Steer @ 

Steer Short Loins, No. 1 @s2 


Iein Ends .- @34 
eer Loin Ends, No. 2.. @34 





Beef Products. 


SERS 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
ion | pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton.... 27 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. 
Country style sausage, smoked........ 
Frankfurts in sheep casings.. ‘ae 
Frankfurts in hog casin; 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice 





Bologna in cloth, paraffined, p AO | 
Bologna in beef middles, choice Bevkaees 194% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs.......... 

Smoked liver saus. in hog thy ra 

Liver sausage in beef ro 


eeeeee 
eee eeeeee 


New England luncheon specialty...... @27 
Minced luncheon specialty.............. 23 
NI ONO on de 24 
SOOO WIND © 65 oie ea Pi eos vhs ces ec: @l7 
— spec. ERE TT ee pe 19 
WA SORRS aha Vebianied caeeant ue cues 15 
Cervelat, ch im SAUEAGR. 
ela ice, og bungs........ 51 
Thuringer Cervela‘ Po Sige tebiteccs 
Farmer Coveesseceveccoce ° 31 
SNE sn Se wae cesécbsncc'e eevcccces 29 
C. Salami, choice.............00. es 
ae Salami, choice, A hog bungs... 
new condition.......... 26 
Frisoce, choice, in hog middles........ 40 
ae aie ad cvccere SWeveceee 55 
‘eppero: . 
Morta: 28 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......... haun es <5.ue $7. 
Large tins, 1 to crate 8. 


eee e eee eeerreseeeeees 


: 
style sausage in pork casings— 
ea tins, 2 to crate 


COR eee er emer eeeessens 


Cee eee eeeeeaseeevees 


ee ee ee 





Cee eee eeerseesessees 


Sera MATERIALS. 






Regular pork trimmings................ u 11 
Special lean pork trimmings............ “en” 
Extra lean pork trimmings.. 21 21% 
Neck bone —s g 
Pork cheek meat.. 14 @14% 


Pork hearts ...... 


eee ee ee es 
ee ee eee ee ee 
Peer ee eeeercesesessess 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ey 


Beef cheeks (trimmed)............... @13 
Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and up...... @11% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up...... @11% 
Dr. i bulls, 500@700 lbs........ @13% 
DONE UHI 5 ches cc siSeubs> vseschavece 4%4@ 5 
Get a Dork tongues (can. trim.)...... @16 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
_@. 0. B. CHICAGO 



















45 





COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoo 1.55 1.57 
Oak pork barrels, black iron =e 1.86 hes 
Ash pork barrels, galy. iron hoops. 1.75 1.77 


aoe oak ham tierces............ 3.12 

Red oak GEES 6 icewccsqcesss 2.22 25 

White oak lard tierees............. 2.42 2.45 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 


prints, f.o.b MOP vec add alc tasatee @23 
ri roll prints, ! b vont = 20% 
ons, 8 or C) ca, 
Nut, 1 lb. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago. - 
(30 and 60 Ib. solid packed tubs, 
le per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago..... @15 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
Mxtra short ClOAES. ..<.cccccccccscceves @15% 
We: GOES Sa eo odescn ss tessa caccdes @15% 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg......... 16 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs............... 16% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs............... @16% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs................. @16% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs..............++5 @15% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs............-.-06+ @l1 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs..............-.++. @13 
POSURE PIACES..o occ cccccsccccsececscse @13 
Butts .ccccccccccccscccssccgecccccccecss @10 








WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... @28% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... @30 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs. F @26% 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs. ..... @18% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 1 - @31 
Standard bacon, 58 I Ibs..... a @25% 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. en @40% 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... @41% 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @42% 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted........ @28 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ @29 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.............+. @42 

ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime: lard G8l. oo icccsccecsccencesecsee $n 
Sinuiaewibansce Me 











No. 2 lard oil .......... 10% 
Acidless tallow oil 10 
Pure neatsfoot oil @14% 
Extra neatsfoot oil . 11% 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil . ee ‘11 
20 deg. CT neatsfoot oil 17% 
LARD (Unrefined). 
Prime, steam, 1008€..........s+eeeeees 


eee 
Seem et ewer e reese eereeeeee 


LARD (Refined). 


Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib...... ite % 
Pape WEG, MPCs ccc cdecccccesccses 12% @12% 
Compound ......-.ccseesccecevcscceeees 124%@12% 

OLEO Om. AND ST RARENe. 
Oleo oil, extra, in 


Oleo stocks .......... ° 
Prime No. 1 “oleo oil. 














Beef No. 2 oleo oil. 
Domestic jond, 180 pack. .ccccccce os Fe ME A ie awed s be Whe seach Meeenas 
gpm round, 140 pack......... 4 Prime oleo stearine, edible 
Wide export rounds .............. 
Medium export rounds ............ 60 TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Ni export rounds ............ 67 Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. Hire 4 9 
No. 1 weasands ..............-08- 16 Prime packers tallow.............2.+++ %4@ 8% 
No. Be eS sate eiees 7% No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a...........0506 Te 1% 
No. 1 domestic bungs............. No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a............. q g ™ 
NO, Riss ott peatccacicskienss g Choice white grease .................. 8 8% 
Regular middles .................. 1.80 A-White grease .............2+..+eeee 71%@ 8 
wide middles............. S330 ite grease, max. 5% acid...... 7%@ 7% 
Dried bladders: Yelftow grease, 10@15 f.f.a........... 7%@ .1% 
2 Brown grease, 40% f.f.a..........0.:. 6%@ 7 
1:25 honor fon OILS. 
8 1.15 Crude cottonseed ofl in tanks, f.0.b. 

Hog Casings: Valley points, nom., prompt............ 8@ 8% 
Narrows, 100 yds b White, deodorized, in = c.a.f. oe 10% 10% 
Narrows, meds., per 100 yds 2.50 Yellow, deodorized, in bbls....... -10% @10% 
Mediums, -50@1.75 Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b.. 2%@ 2% 
Wides, 100 y -80 orn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills. . 8%@ 8% 
Export bungs ........... -86 Soya bean, seller’s tank. f.0.b. coast. 94@ 9% 
Large Mesa cseeees haee® -25 Cocoanut oil seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast.. 7%@ 7% 
a oy Boag tr eteeeeeeees - Refined in bblis., c.a.f., Chicago, nom..10 @10% 
Middles Uebin tas cheices saute tccaket 118 FERTILIZERS. 

Quotations for iarge ois. iiaiier quantities at gcd: .unsTound and ground. ....... 
Ground fertilizer, tankage, 10% 
VINEGAR SICRLED PRODUCTS. Ground fertilizer, tankage, 6 to 

Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. 4. Ground raw bone, tom ..cceceeee 

Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. + 1009 cum steams bone, ag ee es 
e' eycomb . 18. Inground steam ° 

issbateaesvesesas Le 3.30 Unground NS, r ND BONES. 
; HORNS, HOOFS A 
— aeons, long oe hg Legh bys No. 1 } 6 tb. average per ton. on. $185. 200.00 
. a 125. # 
“"BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. ¥® 235 Mere ee von 170-008 80.00 

Mess pork, FOgular........cccccscocseces 31.00 38. 45.00 

Family ney — 20 to 34 pieces. 32.00 75. 80.00 

Family 35 to 45 pieces. 33.00 100.00 

Clear "aks vam on) to 50 pieces... 26.50 55. 70,00 

Clear plate Pork, 25 to 35 pieces. 21.50 70, 

Brisket pork .......... piece dikes 24.00 47. 65.00 

Bean pork ....... kadete ve ware 21.00 i 100.00 

WRU NE ook 5kc Ko tub i ebid wtnecess c¥ ice 27.00 Thigh bones, li -. 85. 90.00 

Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bois. . jae 28.0@ Buttock bones ..........cececeeeee 50. 55.00 
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Retail Section 


Problems of the Meat Retailer 


National Leaders Tell Him 
What He Must Do if He Wants 
to Stay in Business Today 


What must the retail meat 
dealer do to be saved? 


Meat retailers in national con- 
vention at Philadelphia this week 
had this question staring them in 
the face. 

They faced it with deep con- 
cern, and plenty of courageous 
advice was given them by their 
leaders. 

They were told by national 
president Emil Schwartz that 
meat retailing is no longer an 
easy way to make a living. The 
meat dealer must keep step with 
progress if he wants to stay in 
business. 

As president Schwartz, nation- 
al secretary Kotal and legislative 
chairman John T. Russell all’ ad- 
vised, the way out leads through 
education and cooperation. 

Meat faces such competition 
from other foods—and from lux- 
uries—that the meat merchant 
must know his business or he 
will go under. 


- Education and Cooperation 


Complaining about conditions 
will get him nowhere. He can 
pass resolutions till he is “black 
in the face,” and demand all sorts 
of laws and investigations. His 
best protection lies in his own 
ability to sell meat at a profit— 
based on his own knowledge, ex- 
perience and sales energy. 

The meat retailer who knows 
his business, and who can give 
service in selling quality meats, 
need fear no competition — 
whether it be other foods or the 
chain store. 


This and other good advice was 


given those in attendance on the 43rd 
annual convention of the National As- 
seciation of Retail Meat Dealers, held 
on August 6 to 9 at Philadelphia, Pa. 
The attendance was large, in spite of 
the heat, and the painful interest 
shown in the serious features of the 
program testified to the state of mind 
of the meat men. 


Delegates and friends of the retail 
meat dealers from all sections of the 
country braved the heat of Philadelphia 
and the torrid weather which has pre- 
vailed generally for the last month in 
an endeavor to find ways and means to 
combat the problems and difficulties 
that are hedging them in. 


Opening of the Convention. 

Sunday evening delegates arrived by 
train and auto and these continued to 
come practically all day Monday. Mon- 
day morning was devoted to renewing 
old friendships and making new ones, 
and there were a number of new faces. 
Registration was also in order at the 
headquarters at the Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

The official program commenced at 
2:00 p. m. Monday with the singing of 
the national anthem by the assem- 
blage. William B. Margerum, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Retail Meat 
Dealers Association, acted as chairman 
and introduced the various speakers. 
The invocation was given by the as- 
sistant rector of Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, Rev. W. Roulston McKean. 

In his address of welcome Mayor 
Harry A. Mackey gave some timely 
hints and warnings to the retailers, 
citing cases of industries whose lack 
of foresight years ago awoke the 
American public to devise plans that 
would enable them to become inde- 
pendent of them. 

In his response National President 
Emil Schwartz expressed his appre- 
ciation at being called upon for the 
honor of responding to so generous a 
welcome, and spoke of the duties en- 








LEADERS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


President—George Kramer, New York 
City. : 

First Vice President—Charles Kroh, 
Cleveland, O. 

Second Vice President—A. J. Kaiser, 
Chicago. 

Secretary—John A. Kotal, Chicago. 

Treasurer—Charles Schuck, New York. 

Inside Guard—Jacob Stockinger, Mil- 
waukee. Outside Guard—Charles Hesse, 
Toledo, O. 

Board of Directors—Geo. A. Steindl, 
Chicago; Emil Schwartz, Detroit; Wm. 
Margerum, Philadelphia; I. W. Ringer, 
Seattle, Wash.; Michael Kelly, Jr., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Jos. F. Seng, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and the officers. 


cumbent upon delegates and the sub. 
jects to be discussed. 


Meat a Healthful Food, 


Dr. A. A. Cairns, director of public 
health of the city of Philadelphia, who 
was unable to attend in person, sent g 
very interesting message to the assem. 
blage, which was read by the assistant 
director, Dr. Michael C. Goglia. 

Among the pertinent points brought 
out was the fact that the public hag 
not been adequately informed regard. 
ing the healthfulness of meat as food, 
The eating of meat has been accused 
of causing high blood pressure, joint 
ailments and other afflictions. But 
many medical authorities believe there 
is no connection between the eating of 
meat and these conditions. The th 


that red meat is harmful and white — 


meat in some way different in effect 
was stated by the doctor as 
superstition. 

The sellers of oranges, other fruits 
and breakfast foods have spent great 
sums in advertising the wholesomeness 
of their products and in telling the 
world about the properties of vitamins, 
Dr. Cairns suggested that the sellers 
of meat profit by their example. He 
further suggested that the association 
gather information from experts and 
inform the public. 


Education in the Meat Trade. 

John T. Russell, chairman of the na- 
tional legislative committee, responded, 
stating as his belief that too: many 
people who know nothing about the 
business have been opening meat mar- 
kets. He spoke of the work being done 
in Chicago for the protection of. public 
health in conjunction with the health 
authorities in the promotion of sanita- 
tion and operation of meat markets. 

He also stressed the development in 
the agricultural colleges of courses 
now being given in slaughtering, al- 
though these colleges have long taught 
the principles of breeding and feeding. 
In some twenty-seven colleges those 
who take the courses carry the subject 
through to completion, the deans and 
students eating the meat they have 
slaughtered, making an actual test of 
the tenderness and wholesomeness of 
the product. 

At this point chairman Margerum 
turned the gavel over to National 
President Emil Schwartz, who presided 
for the remainder of the session. 

A few moments silence was 0 ad 
in memory of three members—Moe 
Loeb of New York, Fred Graham of 
Chicago and a Mayer of Omaha who 

assed during the year. 

The president appointed the follow 
ing committees: Credentials— ah 
Kelly, jr., chairman; G. Uhrstadt, 

Wells, Herman Kirschbaum and e 
Steindl; policy—John T. Russell, chair 
man, Jacob Herman, Carl Moellman, A. 
S. Pickering, George Kramer, W. Mar- 
gerum and Charles Hess; @' a 
William McGonigle, chairman, W. © 
Wright and William Dieckman. = 

President Schwartz’ report of * 
year’s activities was then ge 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The retail meat trade has in the past 
year experienced one of the most dif- 
feult years in the history of this asso- 


cmtion. 


was a profit-less year. 


To a very large number it 
With the high 


livestock prices, which in turn make 
high meat prices at wholesale, the re- 
tailer who lacked scientific training 
had great difficulty in cutting up his 
meats without a loss. 

For years the retailing of meat was 
looked upon as an easy way to make 


a living. 


Today the retailer who pays 


%c a pound for his carcass beef at 
wholesale, 34c a pound for his lambs, 
ever 30c a pound for his pork loins, 
%c for his veal calves—and at times 
buying extra cuts as loins of beef at 
42c a pound wholesale—and can sell 
these meat food products in the aver- 
age neighborhood and show a profit, is 
entitled to a professional degree. 

Meat Dealer Must Progress. 


This association has progressed over 


a period 


of 43 years in which many 


phenomenal changes have taken place, 
and the meat retailer must be a pro- 
fessional to be successful now-a-days. 

The future success of this great or- 
ganization rests with its membership. 
The world is changing, perfection is 
never attained; nobody ever acquires 
the summit of wisdom. There is al- 
ways something to learn; therefore en- 
courage yourself and your employees 
to read, to learn and to observe new 
ideas, new methods, new improvements 
for your own good and for the welfare 
of the public. 

That we are living in an age of co- 
operation and organization, and every 
retailer of meat should take advantage 
of the opportunities offered for study 
and the attainment of knowledge of 


one’s business, 


Through 


is clearly apparent. 
advanced knowledge and a 


proper spirit of co-operation will come 
a better understanding and more com- 
plete appreciation of all its efforts for 
betterment of the meat industry. 

The meat industry must not only 
keep pace with the industrial and ag- 
ricultural development of the nation, 
but must constantly improve and en- 


large its facilities to meet the rapidly 
changing conditions in the growth and 
development of the United States and 
world progress in general. 

Must Tell Consumer About Meat. 

Associations such as this are a means 
of education to members, and the most 
important contact with consumers. 
There are at present many food manu- 

rs in competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, and we have more foods 
competing with meat than in our boy- 
hood days. Foods in the past were sold 
on the basis of price and appetite ap- 
Peal; now you find they are advertised 
on their food or health value. 

In the old days families spent $43 
of every $100 for food, and there were 
not so many foods competing with 
meat. A recent valuable survey shows 


that only 


ot food, and it is interesting to note 
that $13 of every $100 spent is for 
automebiles and accessories. 


Value of Trade Associations. 
It is necessary for retailers to have 


$19.38 of every $100 is spent 


tet local and national trade associa- 


not solve 


use without them they can- 
their problems. 
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There are now many inferences made 
that the retailer is receiving an extra 
large profit, and cartoons are printed 
in newspapers showing the retailer 
selling a porterhouse steak at 60 cents 
and the live animal is standing near 
by with a 14-cent price on it. 

You see no cartoons showing the, re- 
tailer paying 42 cents for the loin of 
beef, and his trimming a lot of fat and 
bone with other waste into the bone 
box that cost him 42¢ and for which 
he receives 1 cent a pound, and there- 
fore must make the price of the steak 
60 cents to get his money back. 

This emphasizes the need of your 
associations ever being on the alert 
and in a position to give an intelligent 
explanation of why certain costs exist. 

In years past much time was spent 
in refuting staternents that were given 
wide publicity, generally emanating 
from men unfamiliar with conditions 
generally, or from individuals who had 
a@ personal “ax to grind.” But with a 
national and many local trade associa- 
tions as consulting bodies, we new have 
experts with knowledge that is nation- 
wide, and we are in a position to ex- 
press our opinion in a way that re- 
flects credit to organization, because 
we have practical knowledge of all 
phases of distribution, and in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

In former years an interesting meth- 
od of investigation was when a few 
prominent individuals were interviewed, 
or a hearing held with individuals who 
sometimes were not even connected 
with the trade, and their opinions were 
of considerable weight in discussions, 
without having the practical side of 
the question. With a trade associa- 
tion you at least are called in and 
have a voice in the matter of legisla- 
tion that pertains to your trade, a 
heritage you should always prize, and 
one the organization is entitled to. 

Some Big Things Done. 

Progress has been made in retail 
meat distribution by legal standardized 
beef grades, a long-felt want in the 
meat industry. Further progress will 
be made by correcting false advertising 
and in eliminating unscrupulous dealers 
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who have hindered progress by substi- 
tution and misrepresentation. Trade 
associations cooperate with federal de- 
partments in this. 

We have been fortunate in developing 
a vocational course in cooperation with 
the Federal Board of Vocational Edv- - 
cation for the retailers of this great 
nation. They should all take advan- 
tage of it. It is something the re- 
tailer of ten years ago would have 
welcomed, but did not have. 

Further progress can be made by re- 
tailers taking advantage of valuable 
surveys made in recent years, particu- 
larly those by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The trade 
papers give retailers valuable infor- 
mation which tends to make them more 
expert in their particular vocation. 

The vocational course developed by 
this national association is of great 
value and all members are urged to 
take advantage of it, because it elim- 
inates guess work in pricing cuts, edu- 
cation so necessary with the present 
high livestock prices, which in turn are 
reflected in high dressed carcass prices 
the retailer buys for resale. 


Chain Store Competition. 

One of the current topics of discus- 
sion in business circles is the general 
increase in the number of chain stores. 
Trade associations cooperate in valu- 
able surveys, which show that the aver- 
age margin or gross profits on meat 
sales of 17 chain store systems was 
18.86 per cent of sales, the same as for 
the individual meat markets. In “A 
Study of All American Markets,” under 
the heading, “wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution,” we find under the grand 
totals 235,628 groceries and food prod- 
ucts, retail, the following: 16,202 chai 
groceries and food products, retail; 
51,089 retail meats; 2,576 chain retail 
meats. 


Favor Trade Standards. 

In the course of time, through the 
efforts of trade associations, there will 
develop certain standards of practice 
that will further elevate them as busi- 
ness organizations. Traditional cus- 
toms are questioned and revised in the 
development of wider experience. There 
are always a few, however, who dis- 
regard accepted standards for the sake 
of immediate gain, and can be held in 
check only through legislation. 

Those not willing to accept standards 
jeopardize the standing of the associa- 
tion as a whole, and tend to depreciate 
the value of service. The enforcement 
of standards becomes a matter of self- 
preservation, and a trade association 
is always interested in standards. 


Meat Grading a Forward Step. 

The promulgation of rules for the 
federal grading of beef by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture made history in 
the meat industry. In the standardiza- 
tion of grades we have a protection 
for both buyer and seller, with a com- 
mon meat language throughout - the 
country whereby the terminology will 
be identical. 

No longer need the buyer for a re- 
tailer, restaurant or hotel man wire an 
order for his beef supplies, possibly 500 
miles away, and, designating his grade 
on the order sheet, find that he has 
received something entirely different 
from what he thought he would receive 
—simply because each had a different 
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conception of the grade. No longer 
need the housewife purchase her 
“choice” beef steaks from her local 
dealer, only to receive a steak possibly 
from an old worn-out dairy cow. She 
can go to the retailer, who is now able 
to advertise government-graded choice 
beef, and actually receive a steak from 
a choice grade beef. And this situa- 
tion is worthy of consideration in the 
keen competition now so noticeable in 
the trade. : 
This national association should peti- 
tion Congress to pass an appropriation 
sufficient to expand the beef grading 
service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and make it avail- 
able at all plants under federal inspec- 
tion, and that all grades be given con- 
sideration. ' 
Your national office has had a very 
busy year, cooperating with many agen- 
cies for meat trade betterment. Our 
local and state meetings have taken 
great interest in meat grading and in 
cooperation with the work of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. The 
campaign of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and lamb feeders in 
behalf of lamb was most successful. 
Many urgent requests were sent to 
the executive committee to do some- 
thing in a national way that would stop 
the unfair trade practices of several 
chain store systems. We officially 
,lodged complaint with the Federal] 
Trade Commission through Congress- 
man Emanuel Celler of New York. All 
our local associations are kept informed 
in this important matter and we look 
forward to remedial legislation at the 
hands of our next Congress that will 
eliminate the unscrupulous and the in- 
competent in the business. 
National Secretary John A. Kotal 
then presented his annual report. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY KOTAL. 

In his annual report National Secre- 
tary John A. Kotal summarized the sit- 
uation clearly. Following are some of 
the high lights of his address: 

High Meat Prices 

In the fall of 1926 this national body 
through its executive committee ap- 
pealed to the retailers of the nation to 
push the sale of beef. The market was 
flooded with good heavy beef, priced 
low in comparison to the present mar- 
ket prices. 

You were then buying cattle for 15 
and 17 cents a pound that today cost 
you 25 to 27 cents at wholesale. What 
a change in so short a time! The live- 
stock producer today is sitting on top 
of the world, to use a familiar phrase, 
while the retailer is on the bottom— 
and many will never come up! 

All meats are relatively high in price 
in comparison to other years, and meat 
consumption has fallen off. American 
meat consumption per capita dropped 
to 139.3 pounds in 1927, or 3.5 less than 
the figure for 1926. Production de- 
clined 373,000,000 pounds, from 17,245,- 
000,000 pounds marketed in 1926—be- 
cause of restricted beef supply, the De- 
partment of Agriculture explains. 

Keen Retail Competition. 



























the merchandising of meats. It 
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Rapid changes are taking place in 
1s 
necessary for the successful retailer to 
be on the alert and alive to all these 
changes. Our product is too costly to 
have unnecessary waste, either in mer- 
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isi head, competition is animal at the time of inspection ig cient 
esameurgen p Pas ; P for food. The inspection in compulsgpy ” oly 
The keen competition was made keen- on all establishments doing an iy et ite 
er when many of our large chain store state business. The grading seryigg ong 
systems selling groceries decided to which is still in its infancy and de and ‘he 
add meat departments, and with the clared by some as an experiment, 5 
advent of these chain meat depart- being deliberately abused. If 
ments came a flood of appeals on how compulsory and with necessary federal] Hig] 
to nfeet this sort of competition. Your supervision its wholesome effect wou large 
executive committee did not hesitate reflect te producers and consumers, proble! 
to recommend the adding of a canned Livestock producers want all have 
food or grocery department, the band- animals are worth on the market ang mon h 
ing together for cooperative benefits in line with economic conditions. Thy on the 
that would reduce expenses and in- consumer wants one hundred  ceniy ful me 
crease profits. 2 worth of meat for every dollar hg trainec 
This national association is desirous spends and should be satisfied with chandii 
of securing an equal chance for the in- nothing less. Neither knows or can ciation, 
dependent retailer. At a recent meet- know when getting full value without tional 
ing of your executive committee the a standard system of sorting or grad. near 
idea was advanced that our local asso- ing. 2 : wate 
ciation could to a great degree merge All beef is not alike. Steers, cows, W : 
their interests in a cooperative way to heifers, bulls and stars all p may 
beef, but with many noticeable and im. rangins 
portant differences according to clags, others 
Many differences in the desirability of paying 
beef are attributable to differences ip should 
breeding, feeding or handling of the % to 2 
live animal, all of which is equally tme- More tl 
with respect to beef, veal, lamb, mut differen 
ton or pork. x Price 
All of these differences are recog. then th 
nized by packers, commission men, 1s Up t 
wholesalers, jobbers and retail meat ™ ity of I 
dealers, and prices of both live animals dently | 
and meats are made accordingly. Ree jm ‘lation 
ognition of these differences alone ™ 18‘ 1 
which determine prices on a basis of Perform 
quality, desirability or yield are prac. jy ‘in che 
tical application of a system of grat iia 
ing. 
There is no uniform standard report. 
tem of grading used or followed by all. LEI 
What is “choice” today may be called 
“good” or “prime” four months henee, We s 
and there are sections of this great @ changes 
nation where _ perc pn ~ our se 
“medium” grade is sold for on mar 
ee “choice.” All of which is crest iN d the 1 
one gy <n Dealers’ chaotic condition in the distribution # such hig 
ete Ee aaa. vesphiacice meat food products. ; It is 
, What Chain Stores May Evolve, scarcit) 
meet the keen competition of others in Looking the question of chain stam tasted 
our trade. Mee competition squarely in the face th Teple 
Newspaper Advertising. independent retailer must admit that —_ f 
One great advantage your fellow 1. reputable chains have taught many block’ ( 
chain-store operator has over the indi- the art of distribution from clean 
vidual is the newspaper advertising in tematized stores, with courtesy 4 — 
which “specials” are called to the at- Qiininating the much abused me a 
tention of the housewife. No doubt —- vice and transactions are for sh “ M 
large space could be taken by some in- Visualizing the future, we maj noth 
dividual retailer, but the average store .,, rtly see the operation of wholes Silden 
could not because of the cost. How- houses and slaughtering plants by the g tet 
ever, in group or association advertis- more aggressive chain-store systelis ge 
ing the cost is greatly reduced. Re- and after a reasonable period am Re 
ports of success come from cities perimentation they may discover # " ; 
where this scheme was given a trial. the wholesale business of selling n 
What could be more attractive to meet ~ he is more profitable than the ue 
large chain store competition than to tailing, and again another e ‘a 
have every member sell a few selected ak i dustry will be reached. — belie 
“leaders” at a specially advertised What the producer will be doi pl ‘* 
price in every section of the city. this time is questionable, but =! 
There is no competition, however, “armageddon of wholesalers” rT ze 
when substitution and misrepresenta- visualize the producers of lives jot 
tion is indulged in by the unscrupu- rating their own abattoirs and e r 
lous, and to safeguard against this pa at the points of produc > oes 
your association should urge _legisla- leasing the products at their will a — 
tion fie Goswpuleory Mest Grading. _ sccording to public. demand, petal ing 
On ton 8, 1926, the Secretary of or dante y Sieeaneek ¢- ree Reta 
Agriculture signed the order making centers from which the finished A com; 
grades official. This was heralded by is again distributed after mt eration ¢ 
representative leaders in the meat in- dling and other expense. deeessary 
dustry as a forward step in the right Prokressive Retaileaein ditions. ¢ 
direction, and as of equal importance Tog 4 of taal business, 
to the public as the federal inspection Progress in the field o: diaster, 
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nter- grade are meeting intensive competi- 
vice, fion, with a narrow margin of profit 
L de. and heavy capital investment. 
a Costs and Pricing Meats. 
deral High prices are not conducive to 
vould profits. It is a mathematical 
3. pblem to a. great degree, after you 
their have read the quotation $8.50 for com- 
t and heifers or $16.75 for choice steers 
The on the livestock market. The success- 
‘cents ful merchant will be the scientifically 
r he tramed man in technical meat mer- 
with chandising. We urge all local asso- 
r can cations to take advantage of the voca- 
ithout tional course developed for you. The 
grad- education is necessary to enable all 
members to intelligently price his cuts. 
cows, While many individual meat dealers 
roduce may have tests on certain carcasses 
nd im- ranging in price up to 18¢ per pound, 
class, others had better be made for those 
lity of jm paying upward of this price as there 
ces in should be no guess work when paying 
of the % to 27 cents per pound for carcasses. 
ly true. More than 15 of our locals in as many 
, mut. different cities now have classes. 
. Price your meats intelligently, and 
then the matter of price of livestock 
a is up to the public, as is also the qual- 
1 meat ity of livestock. The producer will evi- 
animals dently give attention to the quality in 
ee relation to the price the public is will- 
” glone | ing to pay, the retailer and wholesaler 
asis of @ Prforming a service for which a cer- 
e prac: tain charge is made. 
f grad- John T. Russell, chairman of the 
: legislative committee, next made his 
rd 
‘by al LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
e called REPORT. 
s henee, We should all be informed of the 
is great @ changes that are taking place daily in 
standard @ our business. We should be informed 
od” and om market information and know some 
eating a @ of the reasons why beef is selling at 
ution of @ such high prices. 

It is all summed up in one word, 
ivolve. “sarcity” of beef animals. An ex- 
in stone hausted beef supply you know cannot 
face the be replenished over night, or by fast 
mit that freight or express. It takes time to 
ht many breed, feed and mature cattle for the 
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In the judgment of men con- 


























da Yersant with conditions it will be two 
wy @ three years before there will be any- 

“a where near a normal. supply. 

we tay Another factor that will have to be 








considered is the consumers’ demand 
for beef 





There is some gratification to know 
that the public demand for yearlings 
ad baby beef has become permanent. 
Iwill not take as long a time to have 
them ready for the block as it would 
aged heavy cattle. 

Ibelieve there will be plentv of hogs 
md lambs to meet the consumer de- 
mand. It does not take as long to pro- 
dice pork and lamb as it does beef. 
The demand for pork and lamb will be 
Mater because of the shortage of 
beef, and incidentally the high price, 
and naturally the prices of pork and 
» A be in sympathy with beef 

































































Retailer Must Adjust Himself. 
A complete readjustment of the op- 
of meat markets is absolutely 
lcetsary, to be adaptable to the con- 
that now confront the meat 
Delay spells losses, possibly 
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What Retailers Resolved in Convention 


Resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers covered the following 
points: 

Reweighing Meats.—Meat dealers 
were urged to reweigh all meats” and 
check all invoices from packers. This 
would enable them to back up their 
claims for shortage. 

Grading and Marking Pork Loins. 
—Favoring the grading and marking 
of pork loins as to trim: No. 1, short 
cut, bladeless, fat off; No. 2, long cut, 
blade on; No. 3, miscuts, broken chines. 
Also average sizes, and showing gross, 
tare and net weights. 

Overstocking.—Retailers are cau- 
tioned not to overstock on perishable 
products, to avoid loss in shrinkage, 
spoilage, waste, trimming and conse- 
quent price sacrifice. . 

Packers’ Retailing. — Asking Congress 
to pass laws to prohibit all packers, 
large or small, from retailing meats, 
either directly or indirectly. Asking the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate all 
cases of packers’ retailing and to prose- 
cute violations of the so-called packers’ 
consent decree wherever possible. Ask- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission and 
the government for an interpretation 
of the practice of retailing as used -in 
the packers’ consent decree. 

Compulsory Grading of Meats.— 
Copies of the proceedings and action of 
the convention to be mailed to every 
member of Congress, with an appeal 
for legislation for the compulsory grad- 
ing of meats by packers. 

Investigation of Combines.—Asking 
the U. S. Department of Justice for a 
thorough investigation of all combines, 
to determine those not to the best in- 
terest of the consuming public. (Aimed 
at chain stores and packer mergers, as 


well as other food combinations.) 

Convention Revenues. — Prohibiting 
the solicitation of advertising for local 
association programs, dances, picnics, 
etc., for three months preceding the 
date of the national convention, as such 
solicitations interfere with the sale of 
advertising for the national convention 
program, from which revenues are de- 
rived for convention expenses. Placing 
national convention arrangements in the 
hands of the national board of directors, 
and the net profits of all future conven- 
tions to be placed in the national treas- 
ury. No bidding for the national con- 
ventions to be permitted. 

Association Growth.—Asking for pro- 
vision in the association budget for six 
months campaigning each year for the 
formation of new local associations. 

New Method of Government.—F avor- 
ing the recommendation of the Philadel- ~ 
phia association for the abolition of the 
present form of national organization 
and the election of a board of directors 
which, with the officers, will be the 
governing body of the association. 
(This was adopted and the new form of 
government put in force in the annual 
election.) 

Meat Inspection Stamp.—Because of 
the objection by the consumer to the 
purple ink of the government inspection 
stamp, fearing effect on the digestion, 
the convention asked the government to 
adopt another form of branding meats. 

Associated Advertising.—Commend- 
ing the cooperative advertising methods 
of the Spokane, Wash., local associa- 
tion, and recommending their general 
adoption. 

Licensing Retailers—Favoring local 
ordinances compelling retail dealers to 
take out a license; this being for the 
purpose of keeping inexperienced men 
and women out of the meat business. 








_ Never mind what your competitor is 
doing. If he does not do business con- 
formable to local conditions he will 
wake up when the bank calls up and 
informs him that his account is over- 
drawn. We are entitled to a profit, or 
our statement will not establish a 
weekly credit. 

Readjustments must be made in care- 
ful buying; in quick turnover; collec- 
tions; suggestive purchases to custom- 
ers; inadequate refrigeration; the elim- 
ination of waste; trimming; shrinkage; 
the attitude of employees in conserving 
waste and attention to trade; the 
money value of products; cutting up of 
carcasses; careful and correct weigh- 
ing; tests; percentages; overhead; sell- 
ing; balancing up the carcass with no 
slow selling prices left over. 

Must Figure in Ounces. 


It is essential that we now figure in 
ounces, on account of the increased 
costs of our products. For instance, 


a steak selling for 60c a pound with the 
trimmings cut off, amounts to nearly 4c 
an ounce. The sale might easily show 
a loss instead of a profit. 

There are a few other things I will 
call' your attention to. The change of 
methods of living and housing of cus- 
tomers—from residences to apartments, 
to family hotels, to kitchenettes— 
these changes effect all neighborhoods. 
This no doubt reduces the consumption 
of meats and diverts trade. 

Then there are delicatessen stores, 
department stores and drug stores that 
sell large quantities of meat food prod- 
ucts. Readjustments must be made to 
offset these changed conditions, includ- 
ing the new competition of chain stores, 
and the-old competition of peddlers, 
and “wholesalers retailing.” 

Live Stock and Meat Board. 

I have the honor of representing this 
association on the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. This board has ac- 
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complished wonderful results. By dis- 
seminating information it has kept the 
public informed as to the necessity and 
healthful use of meat in the diet. It 
has taken a leading part in all impor- 
tant activities beneficial to the meat 
trade, such as the grading and stamp- 
ing of meats, and the various educa- 
tional meat campaigns, particularly the 
recent lamb campaign, as demonstrated 
by Mr. Hartzell: 
Against Mergers. 

For the past year, and at the present 
time, there are a great many mergers 
being formed to absorb other interests 
of their particular kind, situated in 
different sections of the United States. 
The formation of these mergers is in- 
stigated chiefly by stock-jobbers, poli- 
ticians and lobbyists. If these “super” 
or “master trusts” are allowed to in- 
corporate, they will monopolize the re- 
sources of the nation. Unless checked, 
they will dictate the buying price to 
those from whom they buy, and stipu- 
late the selling price to the distributor 
or consumer. Is this nation going so 
money mad that it will allow legitimate 
business and production to be throttled 
and forced into bankrupcy? 

A thorough investigation of all 
mergers, trusts or combinations should 
be made by the federal authorities be- 
fore they will be allowed to operate. 
These mergers not only effect the 
wholesaler and retailer of foods, but 
also have their effect upon banks, real 
estate valuations, rentals, employ- 
ment, clothing, communities, churches, 
education, homes and families, taxes, 
public and private improvements, live- 
stock producers, farm products, min- 
erals, iron and steel, building materials, 
construction, and hundreds of other 
necessities. 

It has been the boast of the United 
States that every man has a fair chance 
with reasonable protection by our gov- 
ernment to establish himself in busi- 
ness, if he is worthy of it, and abides 
by our laws. The junking of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, or any change or 
deviation from it and its intent, will 
certainly be a calamity to the people 
of this nation. 

There were various motions regard- 
ing these three reports which, how- 
ever, were placed in the form of reso- 
lutions and submitted to the policy 


committee. 
Some Real Helpful Advertising. 


As there was still a few minutes re- 
maining, the president called for re- 
ports of the various state’s activities 
and suggestions. 

A new face, a new idea and a fine 
speaker was C. E. Baten, the delegate 
from Spokane, Wash. His talk con- 
cerned two resolutions which were to 
be passed over to the policy committee. 
His remarks were warmly received and 
action on them will more than likely 
be taken. Mr. Baten spoke of the cam- 
paigns which had been conducted in 
Spokane—advertising and poster—and 
called special attention to the fact that 
in none of this advertising did there 
appear prices or names of individuals 
or markets, and stressed the almost 
nation-wide publicity they had received. 

How to Run An Association. 

In his report for the New York State 
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Committees. 


Association Charles Schuck told of the 
directorate plan under which it is be- 
ing operated, of the engaging of a busi- 
ness manager whose entire time was 
devoted to organizing new branches and 
carrying out ideas and plans for de- 
veloping new branches, the result of 
which was the organizing of five new 
branches in the area of Greater New 
York. 

He also told of interbranch educa- 
tional meetings which consisted of meat 
cutting demonstrations and interesting 
speakers on every phase of retail mer- 
chandising that would be instructive. 
He mentioned cooperation with the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers in a 
big ham campaign and lamb cutting 
demonstration sponsored by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. He 
touched on the Sabbath closing enforce- 
ment and vocational training school. 

He explained the organization of the 
Food Distributors, Inc., for the purpose 
of assisting members who desired to 
add groceries to the retailing of meats. 
The trend of modern merchandising to 
carry a varied line of products, as well 
as increased competition and the tend- 
ency of the larger chain store groceries 
to enter the meat line, were the 
primary reasons for organizing. He 
also told of cooperative buying and 
dwelt on the classification and grading 
of meats. Mr. Schuck stated there are 
now 14 local branches affiliated with 
the New York State Association. 

Tuesday Session. 

On Tuesday, according to the rule set 
by President Schwartz, the morning 
session commenced promptly at 9 a. m., 
and all through the various sessions the 
national president kept strictly to busi- 
ness and maintained order, giving all a 
fair opportunity. 

At this session the report of the New 
York State Association was elaborated 
by its past president, George Kramer, 
who gave a report on the Butchers’ 


Mutual Casualty Company. This com- 
pany, he said, was formed in order to 
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give a wider scope to the 





































































formed plate glass and fire fund, HO 
spoke of compensation insurance guj I 
other operations and stressed the pojp 
that from a small beginning it jy C. 
grown to have a surplus of some the 
000. He spoke of cooperation with th. disc 
Milwaukee Retail Meat Dealers Ay Agr 
sociation and expressed the hope De 
this insurance plan might be spreag o 
all over the country. M 
There were reports from del spat 
in all parts of the country, inel reta: 
the state associations of Illinois, Gg. ‘a 
necticut, Indiana, the various aye 
of Chicago, Toledo, Chester, Pa, Boe Me of c 
ton, Rockford, Ill., Philadelphia, Omaha MH He s 
Cleveland, Racine, Wis., Mt. Clemens, . 
Mich., Detroit, Baltimore, St, Paul, rivi 
Minneapolis and Buffalo. a 
Growth of the Associations, of yo 
Most of these reports showed that ceedii 
while all sections of the country haj casio! 
their minor or local problems, the major gener 
ones were shared by practically all, al atten 
though in some sections they were ip As 
a lesser degree. ly h 
On the whole progress was shom pleas: 
in the majority of the locals, som you 
showing strides in the increase of men. course 
bership. Nearly all had held pienie, @ the ro 
dinners or dances during the year whid frank 
resulted in profit to the treasury. Som and s 
had formed ladies’ auxiliaries, which Mm 1 bec 
were functioning, while others ha ™ better 
formed clubs to extend special services The 
to the membership, and yet others had ™ begun 
organized vocational training school, Portan 
had given lamb demonstrations and in the De 
many ways assisted the members, genera 
These reports took up most of th favora 
Tuesday sessions, which were inte. ‘ustry, 
rupted upon the arrival of Congressman jj imdustr 
Celler, who addressed the meeting. Mr. on wh 
Wright of the Baltimore association augura 
mentioned the assistance given by th j™ You ac 
Schluderberg-Kurdle Company, wh jm mendat 
gave their auditorium for the holdingd despite 
a meeting to organize a branch of th drastic 
National Retail Meat Dealers Associa ™ ‘idered 
tion in that city. 
The session on Tuesday evening wa The | 
opened by William B. Margerum, wh coopera 
introduced the chairman of the evening H certain 
Howard P. Hoshour. In his openig# method: 
remarks he mentioned the work nets may be 
sary to form an organization, and tM account: 
many questions asked by prospects, His manship 
talk and in fact those of most of eM displays 
speakers of the evening dwelt on the cal prac 
matter of organization. ® tarded y 
Trade Leaders Speak. ane 
John T. Russell gave a sort d tint 
synopsis of the organization of the At com 
sociation during a period of some fom vj), bel 
years, and the early struggles up tie Tight to 
present time, when the organizaH@iMi onion. 
functioning from coast to coast’ do not int 
gulf to Canada. pA and privi 
Jos. W. Salus, president Broad Sire etefar 
Trust Co., and former president 0% mt 1, 
Atlantic City Chamber of Comm@Qal fyngoq_ 
who is also one of the big retail trom int, 
dealers of the city, stressed his RE vervice a: 
at being connected with the meat 1% elation | 
the third largest industry, althoug RE to have y 
chairman had also introduced BiMMSES the impor 
banker. He spoke of the need @® th 
ganization and of competition, WERE ftom time 
he believed had been cured to @ decomplish 
‘ete a Der chief nar ion.) 
ist, U. S. Department of Agric . 
Washington, D. C., was another role 
er. He said, in part: Of the con 
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pow THE GOVERNMENT HELPS. 


In his address to the convention, W. 
¢. Davis, senior marketing specialist of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
discussed “What the Department of 
Agriculture Can Do for the Retail Meat 
Dealer.” 

Mr. Davis has been known as an un- 
sparing critic and a warm friend of the 
retail meat dealer. He talks “straight 


from the shoulder,” and what he says 
is based on his personal investigations 
of conditions as they exist in the trade. 
He said in part: : 

Just six years ago it was my 
privilege for the first time to represent 
the Department of Agriculture at one 
of your annual conventions. Each suc- 
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S. : 5 
ing year, including the present oc- 
od. that ea have continued to show your 
Ty bal generosity by repeated requests for my 
e major attendance. 
all, al As a consequence you have apparent- 
ai ly heard some —— that ae 
nt, and I know for a certainty 
} show Ee tare listened attentively to dis- 
» courses that were not garnished with 
of mem the rosebuds of diplomacy. It is through 
picts sank discussions of our weaknesses 
ar whic and shortcomings that we are enabled 
ee to become better men and incidentally 
b had better merchants. ; 
pin The study of the retail meat trade 
pet begun in July, 1924, was the first im- 
pe portant piece of work undertaken by 
— the Department for retail meat dealers 
‘or generally. Our findings, although not 
re th favorable in their entirety to the in- 
. inte. dustry, were generally accepted by the 
o industry, and later were made the basis 
ies om which your association has in- 
ei 3 augurated some rather drastic reforms. 
oy the You accepted virtually all our recom- 
se i mendations for constructive progress, 
ny; i despite the fact that in some instances 
os drastic remedial measures, as some con- 
. Associa sidered them, were involved. 
: _ Evils to Be Remedied. 
ening Was The department has, through your 
rum, Wh) ™ cooperation and assistance, pointed out 
e evenilg, ™ certain weaknesses and deficiencies in 
s openilg# methods of operating. Among these 
ork nett: ™% may be listed inadequate records and 
n, and ti accounts, inexperience, lack of sales- 
spects. Hit manship, false advertising, misleading 
ost of displays, substitution and other unethi- 











cal practices which had for years re- 
tarded your progress. 

Recognizing the rights and privileges 
accorded every individual under our 
constitution, the Department stands for 
the complete elimination of all these 
evils, believing firmly in the individual’s 
Tight to work and live according as his 
conscience dictates so long as his acts 
donot interfere or transgress the rights 
and privileges of his fellowman. 

Insofar as business is concerned, we 
must recognize the fact that it is 

ed on confidence which springs 
l integrity, fair dealings, efficient 
fetvice and mutual benefit. Your as- 
sociation has done much in recent years 
have retailers generally understand 
Importance of accepting this funda- 
mental truth. The department has, 
time to time, worked with you to 
‘complish this end, and now considers 
ta privilege to again renew its con- 
_ May the day soon come when 
every mser of products from our 
farms will have the complete confidence 
tf the consuming public. 
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What can your Government do to 
bring this about? 

Confidence of the Consumer. 

First, there is the market reporting 
service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture which has, with the passing of 
years, become national in its scope. 
Official daily market reports are now 
available to you in most all the im- 
portant markets of the country. Inso- 
far as purchasing supplies is concerned, 
you are no longer at a disadvantage. 
These reports portray market condi- 
tions and prices on the various grades 
of livestock and meats. It will be to 
your material advantage to make use 
of this service. This is one way in 
which the Department can help. 

One other way is through use of the 
meat grading service. Many retailers 
in some of the larger cities have found 
this service of material advantage. An 
official certificate certifying as to qual- 
ity of products handled in your market 
posted in a conspicuous place helps to 
increase the confidence of your custom- 
ers, and this in turn brings new cus- 
tomers. Just now we are giving care- 
ful consideration to an attractive poster 
to be used for display in retail markets 
where grading service is rendered. 

Value of Beef Grading Service. 

Probably the most important single 
piece of work which we are doing for 
the meat and livestock industries in 
general is the Department’s beef grad- 
ing and stamping service. A great 
many retailers have taken advantage of 
this opportunity and have been con- 
sistent users of government-graded 
beef. 

Others used government-graded beef 
for a period until there came a scarcity 
of the better grades, accompanied by 
an advance in prices. They then 
switched to lower grades at somewhat 
lower prices, under the impression that 
their customers would not pay a price 
commensurate with quality. 

This idea is erroneous, as proven in 
numerous instances. Many retailers in 
various parts of the country who have 
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consistently handled government- 
graded and stamped beef have reported 
to us that they have found consumers 
willing to pay for quality when they 
have an assurance of quality. In other 
words, the government grade stamp on 
beef is the consumer’s guarantee of 
quality. Briefly, results obtained from 
handling government-graded beef may 
be stated in the language of\a promi- 
nent retailer in one of our middle West- 
ern cities when he said “I don’t have 
to make excuses any more.” 

The beef grading service has shown 
marked progress. It has proven beyond 
a question of doubt that it is practi- 
cal. Insofar as procuring the confi- 
dence of consumers is concerned it has 
proven its value many fold. It has been 
the means of bringing increased patron- 
age to many stores. It has enabled re- 
tailers to sell and consumers to pur- 
chase beef on quality basis minus all 
quibbling and dissatisfaction which had 
become all too prevalent before the 
service was available. 

Why Don’t Retailers Use It? 

Despite the many advantages, there 
are some sections where government 
beef graders are available where retail- 
ers have not asked for the service. In- 
sofar as these sections are concerned, 
the one question yet unanswered to my 
satisfaction is “Why?” 

To be more specific, here in the City 
of Brotherly Love—the home of Wil- 
liam Penn, and incidentally the home 
of one of the most active state associa- 
tions of retail meat dealers—only eight 
carcasses have been graded and 
stamped to date. 

You have asked me what the de- 
partment can do for the retailer? The 
department has, through the assistance 
and cooperation of various agencies in- 
cluding your association, made avail- 
able to you a service that has unques- 
tioned value yet in some instances at 
least it seems you are content to stand 
on the outside and look in. Further- 
more, your association, with which we 
have such cordial relations, has been 
one of the chief sponsors of a govern- 
ment system of grading meats, believ- 
ing, as we do, that no other method 
will eliminate the unscrupulous from 
your ranks. 

In this connection the department can 
do much for retailers, provided you are 
willing to help yourselves. To be most 
effective your complete cooperation is 
required; without it we can do nothing. 

So far as rendering other services 
are concerned, we stand ready to sup- 
port you in all your endeavors which 
have for their aim the advancement 
toward a higher plane of merchandis- 
ing. Under this phase I will discuss 
briefly something pertaining to the 
future. 

Problems of Meat Distribution. 


My recent contacts with various re- 
tail organizations in several of the 
larger cities and numerous individual 
retailers in different states show that 
there is considerable unrest among 
retail meat dealers generally. A care- 
ful analysis of all the factors on which 
the unrest is based leads me to believe 
that much of the present uneasiness is 
not justified. 

Let us therefore consider the facts, as 
they relate to retail meat distribution. 

First, we must recognize the fact that 
to some extent meat distribution is in 
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the process of evolution. In this 
process the forces that are most out- 
standing are not new; some of them 
have been evolving during the past ten 
years and longer. In fact, they may be 
considered a continuation of the forces 
which started approximately two dec- 
ades ago. 

Big business is branching out at the 
present time in the field of retail meat 
distribution at a rate heretofore un- 
known. There are certain economies in 
this expansion that seem to fit into the 
needs of present day merchandising 
methods. The introduction of these 
economies has in the main met ready 
response from the consuming public in 
general, and at the same time has 
played havoc with the mental attitude 
of scores of small retailers. As a 
consequence discontent and unrest are 
apparent on all sides. 


No Need to Worry. 

The question foremost in my mind 
now is this: is there justification for 
this wave of unrest? Answering for 
the great mass of efficient meat retail- 
ers, I am compelled to reply in the 
negative. 

I am making a distinction here be- 
tween those who are experienced and 
those lacking experience and between 
those who are efficient and those who 
are inefficient. Bluntly, the line is 
drawn between those who know retail- 
ing and those who do not. 

The outstanding need today in many 
retail shops is greater and even greater 
efficiency. If you would succeed you 
must match efficiency in competitive 
markets with like efficiency in your own 
markets. 

Advantages of Individual Dealer. 

You have no cause to fear large scale 
operations. Assuming that you know 
the business, and are otherwise 
equipped to meet this new competition, 
take a critical inventory of your per- 
sonal qualifications. One big asset in 
your favor is personality in the opera- 
tion of your own business, and your 
opportunities to meet and know per- 
sonally the customers on whom you 
depend for your livelihood. It is a 
factor of no mean importance and is 
one which large operators as a rule are 
not privileged to enjoy. 

A weakness that many individuals 
have is a tendency to undervalue facts 
when the facts run counter to their 
inclinations. What many of us need 
is a cold, uncompromising check-up. 

Am I as good a man mentally, and 
physically, as I was one year ago? 
not, why? Measured by present-day 
efficiency, am I on a par with the other 
fellow? Am I doing my job to the very 
best of my ability? Are my policies 
sound and in keeping with modern 
methods of operating? 

In the operation of my market do I 
hold rigidly to sound business ethics, 
or am I inclined to be influenced by cer- 
tain questionable practices of the other 
fellow? 

I could list scores of similar questions 
that have a definite and pertinent rela- 
tion to the success of every business 
enterprise. What I am trying to do 
is make clear the necessity of a per- 
sonal analysis in order that the indi- 
vidual retailer may become a better 
merchant. 

It may be you are approaching a 
crisis in your business career. If you 
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are concerned more about the business 
of the other fellow than you are about 
your own, you are undoubtedly ap- 
proaching a crisis. If so, it is essential 
that you scrutinize the methods em- 
ployed and take a critical inventory of 
your possible deficiencies. 


Value of Cooperation. 

Just a word about the possibilities of 
genuine cooperative effort, and I am 
through. The department which I have 
the honor to: represent is very much 
gratified that we have had so many 
opportunities to work with you in a 
constructive fashion. The principles for 
which your association stands are the 
principles on which every successful 
enterprise must be founded. . 

If your efforts in furthering your 
cause have produced results, I want to 
assure you that whatever benefits may 
have been derived therefrom should be 
credited largely to the splendid cooper- 
ation we have received. 

There is one thing, men, that I par- 
ticularly want you to remember, and 
that is that so far as organization work 
is concerned we get out only what we 
put in. If we contribute little we must 
expect little in return. If we contribute 
much, great is our reward. 

Your association has grown, but has 
it grown in proportion to your needs? 
I am quite sure it has not. Therefore 
I want you delegates representing local 
associations from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific to become enthused about your 
work in a national way. I would that 
I could inoculate you tonight with the 
germs of enthusiasm to the point that 
cooperative effort would become your 
greatest ambition. 

To this end the department wants to 
help, can help, and will help. 


PACKER TALKS TO RETAILERS. 

The principal speaker was William C. 
Felin, vice-president of John J. Felin 
& Company, Philadelphia. 

In his address Mr. Felin spoke of the 
value of trade associations and trade 
conventions. He spoke of the growth 
and activities of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, and said ha was 
glad to see the retailers’ association 
developing along similar lines. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“Really, the interests and the prob- 
lems and the welfare of the meat pack- 
ers and of the retail meat dealers are 
mutual. Are they not each component 
and essential parts of the same indus- 
try? To the retailer, the packer is a 
source of supply, and to the packer the 
retailer is an outlet. One cannot get 
along without the other. The greatest 
measure of good will and understand- 
ing should exist between them. 

“Isn’t our biggest mutual problem 
how to increase the consumption of 
meat, so that we all may share in the 
benefits of the increased business? And 
how are we going to do it? It isa 
task for our respective associations. 

“The retail meat dealer is constantly 
meeting a pressure from the consumer 
for a lower.price on meat. The packer 
feels a pressure from the farmer for a 
higher price for his livestock. 


Must Encourage Livestock Raiser. 

“We must remember that the meat 
packers and meat dealers of this coun- 
try as a whole cannot sell any more 
meat than the farmers raise for them. 
We are suffering right now from a 
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shortage of beef and excessively 
beef prices, because the price 
farmer received two and three and fogs 


years ago made the raising of beef | 
ca 


= om perp 

n 1923 and 1924 the price o 

got down as low as 7 cola di hogs 
and on a few occasions even went below 
that figure. It made hog raising yp. 
profitable, and in. 1925, 1926 and the 
early part of 1927 we had a small 
ply of hogs to be marketed, with cor. 
respondingly higher prices. This again 
encouraged hog-raising and we had a 
larger supply with lower prices this 
past fall and winter. 

“The eight to eight and one-half cent 
price for hogs, however, again discour. 
aged the farmer and the cycle is start. 
ing over again once more, so that it 
looks now as if we will have hi 
priced pork as well as higher priced 
beef the coming year. 

Pay Producer a Steady Price, 


“What we’ve got to do is pay that 
farmer a price year in and year 


which will make it constantly prof 
to him to raise livestock. We've pa 


run our businesses so efficiently that we 
need not add too much to that price, in 
order to pay our expenses and ou 
profit. ‘Then we must go out, and 
through the great power of advertising 
sell the people of this country on the 
wholesomeness and _ healthfulness of 
meat and the desirability of using 
plenty of it in their daily diet, so that 
a demand may be created to consume 
the vast quantities of meat which the 
farmers can and would raise if it were 
profitable. 

“No individual could do this, but here 
is where our associations become in, 
valuable. Other associations in other 
lines have succeeded with a similar 
problem, and the Institute of American 
Meat Packers and the National Retail 
Meat Dealers Association can and 
should—and doubtless in the near 
future will—cooperate with each other 
to achieve this end.” 

Regulating Packers and Chain Stores. 

Congressman Emanuel Celler of 
Brooklyn, who was the next ; 
said during the course of his that 
he had lodged complaint with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and with every 
department having jurisdiction of laws 
governing chain stores; that he was not 
merely talking, but was getting action 
and that investigation was going on by 
various departments in Washington. 

He also spoke about the packers and 
the packers’ consent decree, and stated 
as his belief that only those 
who were mentioned in this decree but 
that all packers should be included. He 
further stated that if packers were 
hibited from retailing then the 
stores, which were retailers, should be 
prohibited from wholesaling. 

On the resumption of 
Wednesday morning the matter of res 
lutions was taken up and acted Ig 

Before the noon adjournment Presi 


- dent Schwartz appointed the following 


nominating committee: A. J 
chairman; Michael Kelly, Jr., 
Hoshour, David Van Gelder, 
Pauli, W. A. Johnson and M. Bank 
witch. : - 
Upon the resumption of the after 


noon session the treasurer’s report was 


received and showed a sub 
ance. There were short talks by 
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Salesrooms: 
425-435 E. 108nd St. 








A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 


aN) 


NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 406 East 102nd St. 


Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 
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ter G. Hoshour, Jacob Herman and 
others. The chair called upon Mrs. 
Moe Loeb, widow of the past president 
of the New York State Association, 
who made a few remarks. 

Telegrams were read from I. W. 
Ringer, Seattle, Wash., a member of 
the Salt Lake Association; also from 
Savannah, Ga., Canton, O., Mr. and 
Mrs. Fenske of Minneapolis and Charles 
Glatz of Rochester, N. Y 


Election of Officers. 
The nominating committee made its 


report and after several changes, due 
to some declining, the following slate 


was adopted. 
President, George Kramer, New 
York; first vice-president, Charles 


Kroh, Cleveland; second vice-president, 
A. J. Kaiser, Chicago; secretary, John 
A. Kotal, Chicago; treasurer, Charles 
Schuck, New York; inside guard, Jacob 
Stockinger, Milwaukee; outside guard, 
Charles Hesse, Toledo; board of direc- 
tors: three years, George A. Steindl, 
Chicago; Emil Schwartz, Detroit; two 
years, William Margerum, Philadel- 
phia; I. W. Ringer, Seattle, Wash.; one 
year, Michael Kelly, Jr., St. Louis, and 
Joseph Seng, Milwaukee. 

The officers were installed in a most 
impressive manner by Reinhard Priebe 
of Milwaukee. After the installation 
the New York delegation paraded, with 
the state banner and flags, with the 
newly elected president. A vote of 
thanks was extended to Mr. Priebe for 
80 ably installing the incoming staff. 
Arising vote of thanks was also given 
to the retiring officers for their splen- 
did work during the past year. 

Detroit, Mich., was selected for the 
convention in 1929. 

Arising vote of thanks was given to 

Ladies’ Auxiliary of Philadelphia 

for their care of the ladies while the 
were in session. 

ore the convention adjourned 

er, the newly-elected 

President, thanked the delegates for the 

towed upon him, asked for the 















hearty support of the officers and board 
of directors, and stated as his belief 
that with the organization functioning 
under a directorship rule he was sure 
there would be many advancements dur- 
ing the coming year. : 
i 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Earl Baldwin, Eugene, Ore., has 
engaged in the retail meat business 
under the firm name of Baldwin’s 
Market. 

Muller & Son have moved their retail 
market from 237 Eighth St. to 2402 
Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif. 

E. R. Hagardorn, Athol, Kan., has 
purchased the fixtures of the Marshall 
Market and has revived the business. 

Carl Meyer has opened a meat mar- 
ket and grocery store in McCracken, 
Kan. 

Hugh J. Munro has sold the equip- 
ment of the Washington Meat Market, 
Olympia, Wash., to the Carstens Pack- 
ing Co. 

John Stoutland has sold his meat 
market in Belview, Minn., to John 
Fenske. 

Joseph Kurkowski has engaged in 
the retail meat business in Amherst, 

is. 

Carl O. Jousen has purchased an 
interest in the Jousen-Carlson Meat 
Market, 1122 Broadway, Rockford, IIL, 
from Algot A. Carlson. 

R. W. Humphrey has sold his meat 
market in Carroll, Ia., to E. S. Bennett. 

Mike Cassin, Columbus, Neb., has 
sold his retail meat business to Paul 
Abeggien. 

Jim Nystrom, retail meat dealer, 
Onida, S. D., has sold his business to 
L. C. Ridinger. 

Theodore Ernst, Jr. and Frank 
Saussle, proprietors of the Schindler 
Market, Ashland, Wis., have dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Ernst will continue in 
the business. 

The meat market of Tony Fulhaver, 
Hartington, Neb., was destroyed by fire 

recently. 





The Lincoln Market, Vancouver, 
Wash., has been purchased by Carl 
Boden. 

Ward’s Market No. 2 has been 
opened in the Hotel Republic Block, 
Belleville, Kan., by Clifford Ward. 

i. Hansen has engaged in the 
retail meat business in Junction City, 
Ore., as the City Meat Market. 

The Model Cash Grocery & Meat 
Market has been opened in Eugene, 
Ore., by O. H. Bray. 

Charles Seemeyer has discontinued 
his meat market in Fennimore, Wis., 
and will engage in business at Platte- 
ville, Wis. 

Thomas Curley has sold his retail 
meat business in Davenport, Wash., to 
the Banner Meat Co. 

A. J. Trilby, Plattsmouth, Neb., has 
sold his retail meat and grocery busi- 
ness to Frank Vecelka. 

Paul Kuehn has purchased the meat 
— of Herman Ehlers, Winona, 

inn. 


SEmar| 
Under this heading will appear 








information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 














BAKED FRANKFURTERS WITH 
SAUERKRAUT. 


Baked frankfurters and sauerkraut is 
a popular dish—and an economical one. 
Here is a receipt which, if placed in a 
conspicuous place in your store where 
customers can see it, should serve as a 
reminder to housewives who are in 
doubt as to what to prepare for the’ 
evening meal. 

Partially fill a casserole with sauer- 
kraut, add a layer of frankfurters and 
then another layer of sauerkraut. Cover 
casserole and bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degs. F.) for 25 minutes. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
$14.75@15.25 
7.00@ 9.50 
7.50@ 8.50 

LIVE CALVES. 


Calves, veals, good and ch 
Calves, com. to med 


$17.000@18.00 
10.00@14.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice $15. 25@16. 00 
Lambs, med 
Ewes, fat 


Hogs, 160-210 lbs. 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 120 lbs. 


cabo rssh bees sone 11% @12% 
@2% 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, heavy 


Hogs, 180 Ibs. 
Pigs, 80 lbs. 
Pigs, 80-140 lbs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


Choice, native heavy . 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair.... 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs 

Native choice, — ee Ibs. 3 
Good to choice heifers. : -23 
Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


. 1 hinds and ribs. 
. 2 hinds and gg 
. 3 hinds and ribs.... 


@ 
"Tbs. ee eee | 
Ibs. @Vg........-+-+-.17 
6 Ibs. Avg.......------60 
Tenderi Ibs. avg....... éseheu 80 
Shoulder BRE ScScceobeac cacensCuscccnee 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 


Prime veal 

Good to choice veal 
Med. to common veal 
Good to choice calves. 
Med. to common calves 


Lambs, prime 
Lambs, good .. 
Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium 


SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg 


Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg 


Rollettes, 6@8 Tbs. 

Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 

Bacon, boneless, Western 
Bacon, boneless, city 
Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. avg 


FANCY MEATS. 


¥resh steer tongues, untrimmed.. 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.. 
Sweetbreads, beef . 


Mutton Kidneys 
Li beef 
a pound 


a pound 
a pair 


Oxtails 
pom angen tenders . 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs. 

average 28 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. ‘ave 20 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg... 

Butts, boneless, Western 2 

Butts, regular, Western................ 24 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.24 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 24 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@ 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean... 


22 @23 
-14%@15 
Spareribs, fresh 14 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


per 100 pcs. a 
Black hoofs, = OER. is ccces cosvccoe 
Striped hoofs, per 45. 
White hoofs,’ per ton 
Thigh jo avg. 85 to 90 Ibs. -» per 

100 pieces 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 18.300.00@ 
Horns, avg. 744 oz. and over, No. 2s.250.00: 
Horns, avg. 744 0z. and over, No. 3s.200.00 


3288 ssss 8 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


eee eee ewes eeeeeeseresesers 


Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Cloves ...... 
~enpgal 

G 


Pepper, 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%4-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 


+ 20 4.90 
4.65 


seer 


2.90 


Buttermilk No. 1.. 126 
Buttermilk Ne. 2...24 
Branded Gruby ....15 


2.95 3.15 
1.95 2.15 
At Value 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Dbl. 


In lots of less than 25 bbis.: Bbis. per lb. 
Double refined saltpetre, pn yr nme sly 6c 
Doable Fefned large crystal 6 crystal saltpetre. ipetre. Bike 
le c 


In ni ae a. 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated.. 5%c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystal 744c 
Double refined saltpetre, large 8l6c 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated 8%c 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


gp acy Hee f picked—12 to box—fair to i 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...2 @30 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. @28 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb... @26 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...22 @24 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @22 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fcy.—12 to box: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...31 @32 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @29 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @27 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...25 @26 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...28 @24 


Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to = to box’ 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., Ib @30 
Western, 55 to 59 Ibs., @29 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. @25 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs., @22 

Ducks— 

Long Island, 5 

Turkeys—Western—dry 


oe @23 
packed @29 


uabs-— 
White, 11 to 12 Ibs. to dozen, per lb. = 
Squabs, 9 to 10 Ibs 


@55 
@50 


August 11, t 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per lb., via express.... 
Broilers, fancy 
Ducks, nearby 

Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, first (88 to 91 score) 
Creamery, 

Creamery, 


Checks 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, ise delivered 
per 100 Ibs. 


Ammonium sulphate, Quetta. apna 
100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York mp3 


Blood, dried, 15-16% per eal: 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% _ 
B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory. -oo= B00 
Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% ammo- 
Win, 100 Bis Bi bs. io cecnsecacnnece 4.90 & 1 

Fish =, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 

38% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory... .4.50 & 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @ 2 3 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% . 

ae ee Pe ee me 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia.4.45 & 

, Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and “ = 

per ton ..... 

Bone meal, raw, 


4% and 50 “mes 
per ton voccouastesue 


Acid phosphate, bulk, 't. 0.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% fiat. 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton..... 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton.......... 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground .». 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Meat Scraps, Ground, 
50% 


[Emil Kohn, | 
= (Calfski 


Specialists in skins of quality « 
consignment. Results talk! 1 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 
NEW YORK, N. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


Pee ee ee reseereseesseseseesesess 




















Lincoln Farms Proc 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers ‘ 


Bones FAT 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feet 


Office: 407 EB. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 011 


Factory: Fisk St., Jersey Ci 




















